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is to sketch President McKinley not in his historical 
character and relations, but in his personality. The 
aim will be to indicate not so much what he did as what he 


Tis design of this paper and those which will follow it 


was. What he was in the Cabinet room, what he was among 
his friends, what he was in hours of stress and in hours of 
leisure —it is this that is to be delineated. The sketch will 
involve anecdote, narrative and portraiture. It will contain 
references to important events, and some statements that 
have never been published before; but these will be given 
rather to throw side-lights on the man than in the complete 
and connected form which belongs to another domain. 

President McKinley’s life was so open, he was so much a 
man of the people, that no American was better known to his 
countrymen. He himself was unequaled in his popular 
sympathies. In turn the popular instinct quickly grasped 
and thoroughly understood his personality. He knew 
beyond any other leader of his time the mind and heart, the 
nature and impulse, of the American people. Through the 
same sympathetic chord the people came to know his charac- 
ter and qualities, his very being, better than that of any other 
man in public life. There was nothing inscrutable about 
him. He was frank, open, candid and sincere. There was 
reserve where reserve was needful for public purposes, but 
not reserve through lack of unison and fellowship. He was 
essentially the American people incarnate, and they instinct- 
ively knew their own. It would be impossible to give them 
a new view of what they so well understood. It is only pos- 
sible to illustrate, exemplify and add details. 


McKintey’s Resemblance to Napoleon and Webster 


His very appearance and bearing were singularly winsome. 
He had a nobility of head and feature that impressed every 
observer. His clean-cut face, with smooth, ungraven full- 
ness but strong, classic lines; his high, full brow; his big, 
dark, liquid eyes and arched, finely-shaped nose; his mobile 
lips and forceful chin, and over all a blended kindliness and 
strength of expression gave him a distinctive and kingly 
mien. It was the common saying that he looked like 
Napoleon. His profile bore some resemblance to the great 
warrior, but there was another likeness which to the close 
observer was quite as striking. Watch him as he sat at the 
head of the Cabinet table with his face turned to one side 
and scan his outline as it was limned against .the Southern 
light within the windowed perspective of the Potomac, and 
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you would be reminded of the massive, overhanging 
brow and deep, cavernous eyes of Daniel Webster. 

Among the portraits of Presidents arrayed on the 

wall of the Cabinet room or the corridor are not 
many of high mark. The majesty of Washington 
and the gaunt ruggedness of Lincoln stand out. 
The scholarly air of John Quincy Adams and the 
narrow but forceful lines of Jackson are notable. 
If distinction. is stamped on the outward mould, 
McKinley will always be conspicuous in the national 
portrait gallery. Hebore the impress of his nobility 
in every lineament and movement. In his manner 
and in his carriage there was a union of natural 
grace and dignity which peculiarly befitted the 
highest walk. Though not born to the purple he 
had the inbred bearing of a chief. Without any 
assumption, with the most simple, unaffected ease, 
he looked and acted the President. 

His appearance bespoke his nature. He was the 
most engaging of men in public life and the most 
lovable in private life. No one came into his pres- 
ence without feeling the irresistible attraction. He 
delighted in making others happy. He would sit 
up long after hours on a railroad journey rather than 
disappoint an expectant crowd at a station. He 
had the sunniest disposition and the most equable 
temper. In the great stream of visitors that the 

President is compelled to see every day, every man is deeply 
earnest on the subject that brings him there, and the one 
who receives the successive hundreds is taxed with all their 
joint intensity. It is rather consoling to other mortals to 
know that President McKinley was human enough to feel the 
strain ard to be sometimes a little restive under it, but he 
never became impatient or irritable. He had the most com- 
plete control of himself, and was the very embodiment of 
serene and unruffled good nature. 


His Gracious Dignity of Manner 


He was always calm, self-poised and deliberate. His man- 
ner was full of gentleness and his talk full of courtesy and 
sympathy. His voice, which matched his kindly nature, 
was rich and melodious, in conversation soft and mellow, 
in public speech clear, musical and resonant, with extraor- 
dinary carrying power. He pondered deeply on the great 
problems and the perplexing personal issues which con- 
fronted him, but he did not fret or worry. He was tranquil 
and confident even in the midst of the storm. He slept well, 
with good digestion and facile handling of his work. This 
left him fresh, healthy and glowing. The equipoise and 
sobriety of his mind were reflected in the ease and composure 
of his perfect manner, which never failed in unstudied grace, 
and even the casual meeting made the impression of the 
masterful man and the true gentleman. 

He was the most thoughtful and considerate of men. He 
always studied the comfort and feeling of all about him. No 
little attention that he could offer was overlooked or omitted. 
It was as natural for him to send the child that was ushered 
into his presence away with the treasured carnation as it was 
to stop and give his boutonniére to the proud engineer of his 
special train. In any company he was the most attentive, 
the most watchful and the most gracious. The sweet, vigi- 
lant and chivalrous devotion of his tender domestic life had 
only deepened and broadened what was inherent in his 
nature, and he was ever the most observant of all that could 
contribute to the pleasure and the welfare of those in whom 
he was interested. 

At the Cabinet table he was suggestive, fertile and wise. 
Sometimes he led discussion; quite as often he first elicited 
the views of his counselors. He recognized and treated his 
Cabinet as advisers in the fullest sense of the word, not as 
mere recorders and executives of his will. He sought and 
respected their independent judgment. It v as quite his habit 





with them as with others to draw out their opinion before he 
had indicated his own, so that he secured their unbiased 
expression. He was receptive and responsive, but not 
pliant. He accorded full weight to all that was said, but he 
formed his own convictions. No man was more judicial and 
sane in summing varied views and deducing the wisest 
conclusion. 

His preéminence in the council was unchallenged. There 
were strong and able men at the board. There were men 
who were the superiors of the President in some particulars. 
There were better trained lawyers. There were finer scholars 
with a wider range of reading. There were men of greater 
practical experience in large business affairs. But there was 
not a man among them who did not feel that in all the essen- 
tial elements of greatness the President was the greatest man 
there. Where MacGregor sat was the head of the table, not 
merely because he was first in rank, but because in broad 
statesmanship, in political genius, in sure prescience, in 
mastery of men and measures he was easily the foremost of all. 

There is no surer test of his ascendancy. Mediocre men 
sometimes achieve large results through adventitious cir- 
cumstances. Monroe was commonplace enough, but by the 
accident of his time he is immortalized as the author of 
the Doctrine which has become the governing law of the 
American continent. But no man can pass four years in 
dealing with great and novel questions and all forms of com- 
plications, in the daily presence of acute and expérienced men 
who see not. only the result but the process, and come out 
with their profound recognition and reverence, without pos- 
session of the highest attributes. 


How He Rose to Enlarged Responsibilities 


The development of his qualities and powers under the stress 
of high emergencies was a deeply interesting study. 
Throughout his career he steadily advanced to constantly 
enlarged responsibilities. The crucial situations and the 
tremendous obligations which came to him as President were 
entirely unforeseen. They put to the test the highest mental 
and moral forces. Yet he never faced a crisis without full 
composure and never met a difficulty without being equal to 
it. The qualities and resources he exhibited in these unex- 
pected trials were a revelation to the country and a surprise 
even to his best friends. With all their knowledge of his 
capabilities they had not fully measured the virile strength 
and the expanding powers latent in his equable organization. 








He had always been distinguished as a man of great 
amiability. Kindliness would probably have been described 
as the dominant note of his nature. He was courteous in 
debate, moderate in combat, and chivalrous in every relation. 
He was trenchant in his argument but temperate in his per- 
sonalities. He was eager to doa kindness but shrank from 
wounding a sensibility. With this natural and prevailing 
gentleness, which suffused his manner and his utterance, 
decision, resolution and firmness of the highest degree were 
not commonly associated in the public mind. Yet when the 
test came he dispiayed a celerity and vigor of decision and a 
robustness of resolution which astonished those who had sup- 
posed he was supple without strength and flexible without 
fibre. 

There were many of these trials in connection with the 
Spanish War and its sequences. One or two will serve as 
illustrations. After our army in Cuba had invested Santiago 
and after Cervera’s fleet had been destroyed, General Shafter 
demanded the surrender of the Spanish forces occupying and 
defending the city. General Toral, the Spanish commander, 
declined. Delay and correspondence followed, whereupon 
General Toral proposed to evacuate Santiago, leaving its 
heavy guns and munitions, and under truce marching with his 
men and small arms to Holguin. 

The American Generals were unanimously in favor of 
accepting this offer. They argued that it would give posses- 
sion of the city and harbor; that it would spare the sacrifice 
of assault and the destruction of bombardment; and that it 
would release the army from the difficulties and perils by 
which it was environed. The American officers were brave 
and heroic and ready to face any hardship that might be 
necessary, but they saw dangers which they thought might be 
avoided without risking any essential object. The Spanish 
army had been reénforced by a division which succeeded in 
entering the city. It was strongly fortified and could make 
a desperate defense. The lines might be carried by assault, 
but at bloody cost. Thousands of inhabitants who had been 
allowed to leave under fear of bombardment were thrown 
upon Americaficare. Our forces, marching through swamps, 
lying in trenches, were exhausted. Yellow fever hovered 
over them, threatening havoc greater than war. 

Under these circumstances the American Generals con- 
curred in recommending that the Spanish proffer of evacua- 
tion be accepted. The proposition was submitted to the 
President and he instantly rejected it. In doing so he took 
a great responsipility. He disregarded the advice of all his 
Generals who were on the scene of action. He made a deci- 
sion which might involve an assault with great loss of life. 
But he reduced this danger by answering that he would send 
all the reénforcements that were required, and that an assault, 
if necessary at all, should only be made when the army was 
fully ready and when it would be overwhelming and irresisti- 
ble. Whatever strength was needful should be furnished, 
but there must be no deviation from the demand for uncon- 
ditional surrender. 


The President’s Stand for Unconditional Surrender 


The President saw at once, far more clearly than the 
Generals in the field, the disastrous moral effect of permitting 
the evacuation of Santiago and the retreat of the Spanish 
army. It would have broken the force of the destruction of 
the Spanish fleet, encouraged the Spanish Government with 
new hope? prolonged the campaign in Cuba and unfavorably 
affected public opinion not only in this country but in 
Europe. The President believed that an unwavering adher- 
ence to the demand for unconditional surrender would bring 
it, and he felt that in the last resort fight was better thari the 
concession proposed. With this insight and this condition 
he never flinched a moment. 

When his rejection of the Spanish proffer of evacuation 
was communicated, it was followed by parleying and nego- 
tiations. At length General Toral proposed to surrender 
upon condition that his men should retain and march out 
with their arms. He pleaded for this as a matter of pride 
and soldier’s honor. The proposition was referred to the 
President who rejected it as summarily as he had rejected 
the first. There were the same objections to it, though in 
less measure.” The President, who showed himself the real 
“Commander-in-Chief, stood fast on his unvarying terms. 
His decision was again communicated, and it was followed 
by the unconditional surrender to which with much solicitude 
he had looked forward. 

The Spanish proposition of evacuation was made on July 8, 
1898. The surrender was yielded on the fifteenth and 
arranged on the sixteenth. That was a week of intense 
anxiety in the Cabinet room. The meetings were frequent 
and the consultations most serious. Every successive dis- 
patch was awaited with the deepest expectancy. The 
Cabinet was unanimous in sustaining the President’s deter- 
mination, but, however helpful and strengthening this 
unanimity, the decision was and must be his. It was no 
light responsibility to overrule the Generals in the field, with 
all the possibilities that were involved. It required moral 
courage and resolution. The result vindicated the President’s 
judgment and firmness, and it naturally brought great relief 
and joy to those who had known the strain. The dispatches 
had not been made public; the real issues in the negotiations 
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were understood only by those who had participated. When 
on a hot summer ‘evening they gathered on the south porch 
of the White House to mingle their rejoicings, some of them 
felt that the events of the week should be made known and 
that the President should have the credit with the country 
that was justly his. 

‘Not a word,’’ he answered. His generous and unselfish 
spirit was unwilling that a single leaf should be plucked 
from the well-won laurels of his Generals, and not a word 
of this did appear until the official records afterward published 
disclosed it in part. 

His attitude as to the terms of peace revealed the same 
qualities. The Protocol was arranged at Washington. The 
French Ambassador, Cambon, acted on hehalf of Spain. 
Secretary Day was the medium of the United States, but 
President McKinley gave his close, personal attention to every 
detail and practically conducted the negotiations. In their 
prosecution he held a memorable conference with Cambon at 
the White House. The discussion was long and earnest. 
The President had named the terms which the United States 
would impose as the conditions of the Protocol preliminary to 
the full negotiation of peace. The Ambassador, rightly doing 
his best for the country he represented, sought to modify and 
mitigate them. 

It was a notable diplomatic tourney. 
qualifications for their respective réles. _Cambon was a thor- 
oughly trained diplomat of the European school. He was 
ingeniov3, penetrating and adroit. He knew how to present 
his cause in the most plausible way. His skill! was subtle 
and his manners were engaging. President McKinley, on the 
other hand, was a natural diplomat. If he had training it 
was not in the professional school of diplomacy but in the 
experience of an habitual method in all affairs which was 
essentially diplomatic. He made sure that the underlying 
strength of his case should be its right and reason, but no 
man could excel him in the art and force with which it was 
stated or in the persuasiveness with which it was urged. He 
was quick in perception and could turn a point with great 
dexterity. His skill in thrust and parry was unsurpassed, 
and he could veil the most resolute determination with the 
utmost suavity. 

The terms of the Protocol had been carefully considered by 
the President, and he had decided just how far he would go. 
The cession of Porto Rico and the independence of Cuba must 
be absolute, and the final disposition of the Philippines must 
be left to further negotiation. The moderation of the condi- 
tions was unprecedented. But it was Cambon’s mission to 
lighten them if he could. He pleaded that they were harsh. 
He suavely intimated that the President was too severe. 
With a genial smile the President alluded to the fact that he 
was ever called ‘‘ amiable,’’ and quick as a flash Cambon 
answered: ‘‘ Mr. President, you are firm as a rock!”’ 

The sentence told a whole chapter. Under President 
McKinley’s proverbial courtesy and amiability there were a 
firmness and decision which were not fully appreciated by 
those who did not make a close study of his character. 
Indeed, a quality closely akin was shown throughout his 
whole career, and was the key of his extraordinary success. 
He moved along fixed and determined lines. His advance 
was not accidental or capricious, He early decided what 
courses he would follow, what policies he would espouse, what 
ends he would seek, and he held to them with a patience and 
perseverance which marked a strong character. He was not 
swerved by eddies or diverted by transient and ephemeral 
influences. He had his plans and purposes and he faithfully 
adhered to them. If kindliness was the most obvious of his 
distinguishing qualities this underlying constancy was a 
deeper and no less significant vein. 


Both men had rare 


His Methods of Work and Preparation 


President McKinley towered over all the men of his time in 
the art of doing things. In every difficulty he knew better 
than anybody else what to do and how to doit. His consum- 
mate tact was more than the manner of dealing with men— it 
was the method of dealing with things. If there was any 
troublesome knot he would instinctively see the way to untie 
it. If any member of the Cabinet was perplexed and embar- 
rassed by the complications which sometimes came in personal 
claim or in administrative problem, the President was likely 
to find the best solution. His superior skill was an unfailing 
resource. Whether with a legislative tangle or a popular 
misunderstanding or a personal difference he was the most 
deft in handling it. He was the best politician of his day, 
and one of the best the country has ever known, both in the 
higher realm of understanding and leading the people, and in 
the lesser field of managing individuals. 

There was frequent wonder as to how he found time to pre- 
pare his many speeches and papers. Most of his days were 
consumed with visitors. He was never far away from an 
invalid wife to whom his attentions were constant and 
devoted. His evenings were invariably given to domestic 
and social life. What time remained? Much of his solitary 
intellectual work and a large part of his composition were 
done after ten o’clock at night. When others slept his mind 
was busy. His important speeches were carefully meditated 
and dictated. He had the excellent habit of taking time by 
the forelock and of preparing in ample season for reflection 
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and revision. The first draft as he dictated it or roughly 
wrote it had the thought and often the development he had 
blocked out in his mind, but it was likely to be imperfect and 
unfinished. Then, as opportunity offered, he revised, ampli- 
fied and polished. Often his best sentences would come to 
him in the midst of other labors or in the stolen moments be- 
tween times, and would be jotted down on loose bits of paper. 

He had a fine critical faculty. His choice of words was 
keen and almost unerring. In his own composition he went 
directly tohis point. In reviewing the composition of another 
he was quick to see the flaw of logic or of rhetoric. No paper 
passed through his hands without being improved—some- 
times in statement, sometimes in tone, sometimes in restraint, 
sometimes in inference or suggestion. His nicety in language 
was due less to academic training than to a native sense of 
harmony, and to a clarity of thinking and sanity of judgment 
which seldom missed. His power of condensing an argument 
or a truth into an epigram was unrivaled Many of his crys- 
tallizing sentences became common axioms. 

Though his important addresses were thoroughly prepared, 
he had great readiness and aptness in extemporaneous speak- 
ing. The extraordinary series of speeches he delivered 
during his memorable porch campaign at Canton in 1896 were 
not spontaneous; but there were so many of them that they 
could not have been fully written out, and must have been 
rapidly prepared where prepared at all; and they were so 
varied, so appropriate, so comprehensive and yet so compact, 
so full of sense and so skillful in avoiding all pitfalls that 
they altogether surprised those who had mistaken him asa 
man of one idea. 


His Alert Felicity in Public Debate 


One of the happiest illustrations of his fertility and felicity 
in meeting the occasion was his speech at New Orleans on 
his last tour across the continent in May, 1901. There was a 
great banquet at the St. Charles where the business men of 
the Southern metropolis were gathered. The President had 
prepared a brief discussion of the historic relations of 
Jefferson and Jackson to New Orleans which he designed as 
the peroration of his speech. For his exordium and body 
he relied on the inspiration of the hour. As he sat through 
the dinner he mused on its suggestions and selected his 
points. When the coffee had been served the opening address 
of welcome was made by the Governor. He spoke in fitting 
and cordial terms in an excellent speech, but being of oppo- 
site politics he wove in an incidental reference to ‘‘ the 
differences among us.’’ 

Instantly the President changed his plan. He dismissed 
the thoughts he had intended to use, and a new speech flashed 
on his mind. With a poise and grace and self-command that 
were superb, he responded in heartiest tone to the welcome, 
and then with a merry twinkle he alluded to the suggestion 
of ‘‘ differences,’’ and asked, what are they? He looked at 
his cherished friend, Judge Blanchard, across the table, with 
whom he had sat in Congress and with whom he had earnestly 
cooperated for the protection of the sugar of Louisiana, and 
he could not help but ask, ‘‘ what ave the differences?’’ He 
saw on the other side another honored representative of the 
State with whom he had labored for the improvement of the 
Mississippi, and as they stood side by side in public work he 
felt impelled again to ask, what are the ‘‘ differences?’’ And 
so he went on from point to point, in cumulating force, and 
he did it with such good humor, such cleverness and such 
effect that he carried the assemblage by storm, and the great 
company shouted and waved in enthusiastic applause. The 
next day when one business man of New Orleans met another 
the first salute was, ‘‘Well, what are the differences, anyway ?’’ 

President McKinley was a real orator, and had he possessed 
no other claim to distinction this would have given him a 
place of eminence. He blended the elements of oratory in 
remarkable degree. His voice was sonorous and penetrating, 
with sympathetic quality and vibrant force. Healways began 
in a subdued tone until his vocal chords were fully attuned, 
and as he gradually rose his range was almost unlimited. 
Audiences were often disappointed that they could not hear 
him when he opened, but no look or call would swerve him 
from his fixed purpose. As his notes ex panded it was astudy 
to see how his ringing utterances and impressive sincerity 
captivated and swayed the largest masses. 

He had abundant humor, as we shall see further along, but 
except in occasional after-dinner speaking he seldom employed 
it on the platform. His prevailing tone was one of deep con- 
viction and of earnest purpose. , He had no little power of 
imagination and warmth of sentiment which often gave a fine 
touch of beauty to his speeches. He was sometimes impas- 
sioned, but generally argumentative and sententious. His 
power of statement was rarely equaled, and his strongest 
reasoning was sometimes the simplest and most lucid expo- 
sition of the decisive facts, which he had the faculty of 
presenting with convincing force. He was a master of the art 
of reaching both the mind and the heart of his hearers, and 
his appeal to their intelligence was often touched with that 
subtle quality which stirred their emotion and moved their 
sympathy. He was great in deeds, but he was eminent also 
in his spoken and written eloquence. 


Editor’s Note — This is the first of a series of three papers by Mr. 
Smith. The next will appear in an early number of the magazine. 
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EDITH NEVER FOLLOWS ADVICE 


HAT is the time?’’ asked the College Girl. 
W I looked at my watch. ‘‘ Twenty past four,’’ I 
answered. 

‘* Exactly?’’ demanded the College Girl. 

‘* Precisely,’’ I replied. 

‘* Strange,’’ murmured the College Girl. ‘‘There is no ac- 
counting for it, yet it always is so. It is a German super- 
Stition that whenever complete silence falls upon any 
company it is always twenty minutes past the hour.’’ 

‘Why do we talk so much?’’ demanded the Minor Poet. 

“* As a matter of fact,’’ observed the Woman of the World, 
**T don’t think we do—not we, personally, not much. Most 
of our time we appear to be listening to you.’’ 

‘Then why do I talk so much, if you prefer to put it in 
that way?’’ continued the Minor Poet. ‘‘If I talked less, 
one of you others would have to talk more.’’ 

‘*There would be that advantage about it,’’ 
Philosopher. 

“In all probability, you,’’ returned to him the Minor Poet. 
“Whether as a happy party we should gain or lose by the 
exchange, it is not for me to say, thougk I have my own 
opinion. The essential remains—that the stream of chatter 
must be kept perpetually flowing. Why?’’ 

‘* There is a man I know,’’ I said—‘‘ you may have met 
him—a man named Longrush. He is notexactlyabore. A 
bore expects you to listen to him. This man is apparently 
unaware whether you are listening to him or not. He is not 
a fool. A fool is occasionally amusing—Longrush never. 
No subject comes amiss to him; whatever the topic, he has 
something uninteresting to say about it. He talks as a 
piano-organ grinds out music: steadily, strenuously, tire- 
lessly. The moment you stand or sit him down he begins, 


agreed. the 





Editor’s Note — This is the fourth of six papers by Mr. Jerome. 
The next will appear in an early number. 


““T thought it possible you might have met him,’’I replied. 
cousin Edith was arranging a dinner-party the other day, and, as usual, she 
did me the honor to ask my advice. 
advice nowadays. 
come to the conclusion 
mistakes is sufficient. 
ing that never by any chance will she follow it.’’ 

‘* Speaking of editors,’’ saidthe Philosopher, ‘‘ Bates told me at the club the 
other night that he had given up writing the ‘Answers to Correspondents’ 
personally since discovery of the fact that he had been discussing at some 
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to continue ceaselessly till wheeled away in cab or omnibus to his next halting- 
As in the case of his prototype, his rollers are changed about once a 
month to suit the popular taste. 
jokes, and gives you other people’s opinions concerning the Old Masters at the 
loan exhibition. 
concerning the Academy, and agrees with most people on most points connected 
with the Opera. 
being — whether it be summer or winter, one may assure one’s self by waiting 
to see whether Longrush is enthusing over baseball or football. 
The last new Shakespeare, the latest scandal, the man of the hour, 
the next nine days’ wonder—-by the evening Longrush has his roller ready.: 
In my early days of journalism I had to write each evening a column for a 
provincial daily, headed ‘What People are Saying.’ 
in his instructions. 
funny; never mind whether the thing appears to you to be interesting or not. 
I want it to be real, the things people are saying.’ 
Each paragraph began with ‘ That.’ 
thirty shillings. 
but I believe it was one of the popular features of the paper. 
invariably brings back to my mind the dreary hours I spent penning that 
fatuous record.’’ 

‘IT think I know the man you mean,”’ said the Philosopher. 


In January he repeats to you Dan Daly’s 
In June he recounts at length what is generally thought 
If forgetful for a moment--as a man may be excused for 


He is always 


The editor was precise 
‘I don’t want your opinions; I don’t want you to be 
I tried to be conscientious. 
I wrote the column because I wanted the 
Why anybody ever read it I fail to understand to this day; 
Longrush 


** T had forgotten 
‘Well, my 


Generally speaking, I do not give 
As a very young man I was generous with it. I have since 
that responsibility for my own muddles and 
However, I make an exception in Edith’s case, know- 


length the attractive topic, ‘ Duties of a Father,’ with his own 
wife, who is somewhat of a humorist.’’ 

“There was the wife of a clergyman my mother used to 
tell of,’’ said the Woman of the World, ‘‘ who kept copies of 
her husband’s sermons. She would read him extracts from 
them in bed, in place of curtain lectures. She explained it 
saved her trouble. Everything she felt she wanted to say to 
him he had said himself so much more forcibly.’’ 

‘*The argument always appears to me weak,’’ said the 
Philosopher. ‘‘ If only the perfect may preach, our pulpits 
would remain empty. Am I to ignore the peace that slips 
into my soul when perusing the Psalms, to deny myself all 
benefit from the wisdom of the Proverbs, because neither 
David nor Solomon were worthy caskets of the jewels that 
God had placed inthem? Is a temperance lecturer never to 
quote the self-reproaches of poor Cassio because Master Will 
Shakespeare, there is evidence to prove, was a gentleman, 
alas! much too fond of the bottle? The man that beats the 
drum may be himself a coward. It is the drum that is the 
important thing to us, not the drummer.’’ 

‘** Of all my friends,’’ said the Woman of the World, ‘‘ the 
one who has the most trouble with her servants is poor Jane 
Meredith.’’ 

‘‘T am exceedingly sorry to hear it,’’ observed the 
Philosopher, after a slight pause. ‘‘ But, forgive me, I really 
do not see——”’ 

‘*T beg your pardon,’’ answered the Woman of the World. 
‘I thought every one knew ‘Jane Meredith.’ She writes 
‘The Happy Home ’ column for The Perfect Lady.’’ 

“It will always remain a riddle, one supposes,’’ said the 
Minor Poet, ‘‘ which is the real ego, I, the author of The 
Simple Life, fourteenth edition, one dollar net ——’’ 

‘*Don’t,’’ pleaded the Old Maid with a smile; ‘ 
don’t.’’ 

‘* Don’t what?’’ demanded the Minor Poet. 

“Don’t ridicule it, make fun of it, even though it does 
happen to be your own. There are parts of it I know by 
heart. I say them over to myself when—— Don’t spoil it 
for me.’’ The Old Maid laughed, but nervously. 

‘*My dear lady,’’ the Minor Poet reassured her, ‘‘ do not 
be afraid. Noone regards that poem with more reverence 
than do I. You can have but small conception what a help 
it is to me also. I, too, so often read it to myself; and wher 
We understand. As one who turns his back on scenes 
of riot to drink the moonlight in quiet ways, I go to it for 
sweetness and for peace. So much do I admire the poem, I 
naturally feel desire and curiosity to meet its author, to know 
him. I should delight, drawing him aside from the crowded 
room, to grasp him by the hand, to say to him: ‘ My dear— 
my very dear Mr. Minor Poet, I am so glad to meet you! 
I would I could tell you how much your beautiful work has 
helped me. This, my dear sir, this is indeed a privilege!’ 
But I can picture so vividly the bored look with which he 
would receive my gush. I can imagine the contempt with 


” 


please 


which he, the pure liver, would regard me 
did he know me—me, the liver of the 
fool’s hot days.’’ 

‘‘A short .French story I once read 
somewhere,’’ I said, ‘‘ rather impressed me. 
A poet or dramatist——I am not sure which 
—had married the daughter of a provincial notary. There 
was nothing particularly attractive about her except her 
dot. He had run through his own smail fortune and was 
in some need. She worshiped him, and was, as he used to 
boast to his friends, the ideal wife for a poet. She cooked 
admirably —a useful accomplishment during the first half- 
dozen years of their married life; and afterward, when 
fortune came to him, managed his affairs to perfection, by 
her care and economy keeping all worldly troubies away from 
his study door. An ideal Hausfrau, undoubtedly, but, of 
course, no companion for our poet. So they went their ways; 
till, choosing as in all things the right moment when she 
could best be spared, the good lady died and was buried. 
And here begins the interest of the story, somewhat late. 
One article of furniture, curiously out of place among the rich 
appointments of their fine /d/e/, the woman had insisted on 
retaining, a heavy, clumsily carved oak desk her father had 
once used in his office, and which he had given to her for 
her own as a birthday present back in the days of her ’teens. 

‘*You must read the story for yourselves if you would 
enjoy the subtle sadness that surrounds it, the delicate aroma 
of regret through which it moves. The husband, finding 
after some little difficulty the right key, fits it into the lock of 
thedesk. Hedraws down the lid, pulls out the largest drawer. 
It is full of manuscripts, folded and tied neatly with ribbons 
once gay, now faded. He thinks, at first, they are his own 
writings — things begun and discarded, reserved by her with 
fondness. She thought so much of him, the *good soul! 
Really, she could not have been so dull as he had deemed 
her. The power to appreciate rightly—this, at least, she 
must have possessed. He unties the ribbon. No, the writ- 
ing is her own, corrected, altered, underlined. He opens a 
second, a third. Then with a smile he sits down to read. 
What can they be like, these poems, these stories? He 
laughs, smoothing the crumpled paper, foreseeing the trite 
commonness, the shallow sentiment. The poor child! So 
she would be a Jittérateure. Even she had her ambition, her 
dream. The sunshine climbs the wall behind him, 


creeps 





“THE THING TALKS ALL 
DAY, BUT IT NEVER SAYS 
ANYTHING FUNNY” 








stealthily acress the ceiling of the room, slips out softly by 
the window, leaving him alone. So all these years he had 
been living with a fellow-poet! They should have been 
comrades, and they had never spoken. Why had she hidden 
herself? Why had she gone away, never revealing herself? 
Years ago, when they were first married —he remembers now 
—she had slipped little blue-bound copybooks into his 
pocket, laughing, blushing, asking him to read them. How 
could he have guessed? Of course, he had forgotten them. 
Later, they had disappeared again; it had never occurred to 
him to think. Often in the earlier days she had tried to talk 
to him about his work. Had he but looked into her eyes he 
might have understood. But she had always been so homely- 
seeming, so good. Who would have suspected? Then 
suddenly the blood rushes into his face. What must have 
been her opinion of his work? All these years he had imag- 
ined her the amazed devotee, uncomprehending but admiring. 
He had read to her at times, comparing himself the while 
with Moliére reading to his cook. What right had she to play 


this trick upon him? The folly of it! The pity of it! He 
would have been so glad of her.’’ 
‘* What becomes, I wonder,’’ mused the Philosopher, ‘‘ of 


the thoughts that are never spoken. We know thatin Nature 
nothing is wasted; the very cabbage is immortal, living again 
in altered form. A thought published or spoken we can 
trace, but such must only be a small percentage. It often 
occurs to me walking down the street. Each man and woman 
that I pass is silently spinning his silken thought, short or 
long, fine or coarse. What becomes of it?’’ 


‘*T heard you say once,’’ remarked the Old Maid to the’ 


Minor Poet, ‘‘ that ‘ thoughts are in the air,’ that the poet but 
gathers them asa child plucks wayside blossoms to shape 
them into nosegays.’’ 

‘It was in confidence,’’ replied the Minor Poet. ‘‘ Please 
do not let it get about, or my publisher will use it as an argu- 
ment for cutting down my royalties.’’ 

‘*T have always remembered it,’’ answered the Old Maid. 
‘It seemed so true. A thought suddenly comes to you. 
I think of them sometimes as of little motherless babes 
creeping into our brains for shelter.’’ 

““It is a pretty idea,’’ mused the Minor Poet. ‘‘I shall 
see them in the twilight: pathetic little round-eyed things 
of goblin shape, dimly luminous against the darkening 
a" 

“You have not yet decided,’’ reminded him the Woman 
of the World, ‘‘ which you really are: the gentleman we get 
for a dollar net, or the one we are familiar with, the one we 
get for nothing. 

’** Please don’t think I am suggesting any comparison,’’ 
continued the Woman of the World, ‘‘ but I have been inter- 
ested in the question since George joined a Bohemian club 
and has taken to bringing down minor celebrities from 
Saturday to Monday. I hope I am not narrow-minded, but 
there is cne gentleman I have been compelled to put my foot 
down on.’’ 

**T really do not think he will complain,’’ I interrupted. 
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The Woman of the World possesses, I should explain, the 
daintiest of feet. 

‘‘It is heavier than you think,’’ replied the Woman of the 
World. ‘* George persists I ought to put up with him because 
he is atrue poet. I cannot admit the argument. The poet I 
honestly admire. I like to have him about the place. He 
lies on my drawing-room table in white vellum, and helps to 
give tone tothe room. For the poet I am quite prepared to 
pay the dollar and a half demanded; the man I don’t want. 
To be candid, he is not worth having.’’ 

“‘It is hardly fair,’’ urged the Minor Poet, ‘‘ to confine the 
discussion to poets. A friend of mine some years ago mar- 
ried one of the most charming women in New York, and that 
is saying a good deal. Everybody congratulated him, and 
at the outset he was pleased enough with himself. I met him 
two years later in Geneva, and we traveled together as far 
as Rome. He and his wife scarcely spoke to one another the 
whole journey, and before I left him he was good enough to 
give me advice which to another man might be useful. 
‘Never marry a charming woman,’ he counseled me. 
‘Anything more unutterably dull than ‘‘the charming 
woman ’’ outside business hours you cannot conceive.’ ”’ 

‘* But,’’ observed the Minor Poet, turning to me, ‘‘ you were 
speaking of a man named Longrush, a great talker.’’ 

‘* A long talker,’’ I corrected. ‘‘ My cousin mentioned him 
third in her list of invitations. ‘ Longrush,’ she said with 
conviction, ‘we must have Longrush.’ ‘ Isn’t he rather tire- 
some?’ I suggested. ‘ He is tiresome,’ she agreed, ‘ but then 
he’s so useful. He never lets the conversation drop.’ ’”’ 

‘“Why is it?’’ asked the Minor Poet, ‘‘ why, when we 
meet together, must we chatter like a mob of sparrows? 
Why must every assembly to be successful sound like the 
parrot-house of a zodlogical garden? ’’ 

‘*T remember a parrot story,’’ I said, ‘‘ but I forget who 
told it to me.’’ 

‘* Maybe one of us will remember as you go on,’’ suggested 
the Philosopher. 

‘*A man,’”’ I said —‘‘ an old farmer, if I remember rightly 
—had read a lot of parrot stories, or had heard them at the 
club. As a result he thought he would like himself to be the 
owner of a parrot, so journeyed to a dealer, and, according to 
his own account, paid rather a long price for a choice speci- 
men. A week later he reéntered the shop, the parrot borne 
behind him by a boy. ‘ This bird,’ said the farmer, ‘ this 
bird you sold me last week ain’t worth a dollar!’ ‘ What’s 
the matter with it?’ demanded the dealer. ‘How dolI know 
what’s the matter with the bird?’ answered the farmer. 
‘What I tell you is that it ain’t worth a dollar-—’tain’t 
worth a half-a-dollar!’ ‘Why not?’ persisted the dealer; 
‘it talks all right, don’tit?’ ‘ Talks!’ retorted the indignant 
farmer, ‘ the ——-— thing talks all day, but it never says 
anything funny!’”’ 

‘A friend of mine,’’ said the Philosopher, 
parrot ——”’ 

‘“Won’t you come into the garden?’’ said the Woman of 
the World, rising and leading the way. 


‘ 
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Letters from a Self-Made Merchant 


to His Son 


KARLSBAD, October 6, 189— 

Dear Pierrepont: .1€ you happen to run across Doc 
Titherington you’d better tell him to go into training, 
because I expect to be strong enough to lick him by the time 
I get back. Between that ten-day boat which he recom- 
mended and these Dutch doctors, I’m almost well and about 
broke. You don’t really have to take the baths here to get 
rid of your rheumatism —their bills scare it out of a fellow. 

They tell me we had a pretty quiet trip across, and I’m not 
saying that we didn’t, because for the first three days I was 
so busy holding myself in my berth that I couldn’t get a 
chance to look out the port-hole to see for myself. I reckon 
there isn’t anything alive that can beat me at being seasick, 
unless it’s a camel, and he’s got three stomachs. 

When I did get around I was a good deal of a maverick — 
for all the old fellows were playing poker in the smoking- 
room and all the young ones were lallygagging under the 
boats—until I found that we were carrying a couple of hundred 
steers between decks. They looked mighty homesick, you 
bet, and I reckon they sort of sized me up as being a long 
ways from Chicago, for we cottoned to each other right from 
the start. Take ’em as they ran, they were a mighty likely 
bunch of steers, and I got a heap of solid comfort out of them. 
There must have been good money in them, too, for they 
reached England in prime condition. 

I wish you would tell our people at the Beef House to look 
into this export cattle business, and have all the facts and 
figures ready for me when I get back. There seems to be a 
good margin in it, and with our English house we are fixed 
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up to handle it all right at this end. It makes me mighty sick 
to think that we’ve been sitting back on our hindlegs and 
letting the other fellow run away with this trade. We are 
packers, I know, but that’s no reason why we can’t be shippers, 
too. I want to milk the critter coming and going, twice a 
day, and milk her dry. Unless you do the whole thing you 
can’t do anything in business as it runs to-day. There’s 
still plenty of room at the top, but there isn’t much anywheres 
else. 

There may be reasons why we haven’t been able to tackle 
this exporting of live cattle, but you can tell our people there 
that they have got to be mighty good reasons to wipe out the 
profit I see in it. Of course, I may have missed them, for I’ve 
only looked into the business a little by way of recreation, 
but it won’t do to say that it’s not in our line, because any- 
thing that carries a profit on four legs is in our line. 

I dwell a little on the matter because, while this special 
case is out of your department, the general principle is in it. 
The way to think of a thing in business is to think of it first, 
and the way to get a share of the trade is to go for all of it. 
Half the battle’s in being on the hilltop first; and the other 
half’s in staying there. In speaking of these matters, and in 
writing you about your new job, I’ve run a little ahead of your 
present position, because I’m counting on you to catch up with 
me. But you want to get it clearly in mind that I’m writing 
to you not as the head of the house, but as the head of the 
family, and that I don’t propose to mix the two things. 


Even as assistant manager of the lard department, 
you don’t occupy a very important position with us 
yet. But the great trouble with some fellows is that 
a little success goes to their heads. Instead of hiding 
their authority behind their backs and trying to get 
close to their men, they use it as a club to keep them 
off. And a boss with a case of big-head will fill an 

office full of sore heads. 

I don’t know any one who has better opportunities for 
making himself unpopular than an assistant, for the clerks 
are apt to cuss him for all the manager’s meanness, and the 
manager is likely to find fault with him for all the clerks’ 
cussedness. But if he explains his orders to the clerks he 
loses his authority, and if he excuses himself to the manager 
he loses his usefulness. A manager needs an assistant to take 
trouble from him, not to bring it to him. 

The one important thing for you to remember all the time 
is not to forget. It’s easier for a boss to do a thing himself 
than to tell some one twice to do it. Petty details take up 
just as much room in a manager’s head as big ideas; and the 
more of the first you store for him, the more warehouse room 
you leave him for the second. When a boss has to spend his 
days swearing at his assistant and the clerks have to sit 
up nights hating him, they haven’t much time left to swear 
by the house. 

Some fellows can only see those above them, and others 
can only see those under them, but a good man is cross-eyed 
and can see both ends at once. An assistant who becomes his 
manager’s right hand is going to find the left hand helping 
him; and it’s not hard for a clerk to find good points in a boss 
who finds good onesinhim. Pulling from above and boosting 
from below make climbing easy 

In handling men, your own feelings are the only ones that 
are of no importance. I don’t mean by this that you want to 














sacrifice your self-respect, but you must keep in mind that 
the bigger the position the broader the man must be to fill it. 
And a diet of courtesy and consideration gives girth to a boss. 

Of course, all this is going to take so much time and 
thought that you won’t have a very wide margin left for golf 
—especially in the afternoons. I simply mention this in 
passing, because I see in the Chicago papers which have been 
sent me that you were among the players on the links one 
afternoon a fortnight ago. Golf's a nice, foolish game, and 
there ain’t any harm in it so far as I know except for the 
balls—the stiff balls at the beginning, the lost balls in the 
middle, and the highballs at the end of the game. Buta 
young fellow who wants to be a boss butcher hasn’t much 
daylight to waste on any kind of links except sausage links. 

Of course, a man should have a certain amourt of play, just 
as a boy is entitled to a piece of pie at the end of his dinner, 
but he don’t want to make a meal of it. Any one who lets 
sinkers take the place of bread and meat gets bilious pretty 
young; and these fellows who haven’t any job, except to blow 
the old man's dollars, are a good deal like the little niggers 
in the pie-eating contest at the County Fair —they’ ve a-plenty 
of pastry and they’re attracting a heap of attention, but 
they’ve got a stomach-ache coming to them by and by. 

I want to caution you right here against getting the society 
bug in your head. I’d svoner you’d smoke these Turkish 
cigarettes that smell like a fire in the fertilizer factory. 
You’re going to meet a good many stray fools in the course 
of business every day without going out to hunt up the main 
herd after dark. 

Everybody over here in Europe thinks that we haven’t any 
society in America, and a power of pegple in New York think 
that we haven’t any society in Chicago. But so far as I can 
see there are just as many ninety-nine-cent men spending 
million-dollar incomes in one place as another; and the rules 
that govern the game seem to be the same in all three places 
—you’ve got to be a descendant to belong, and the farther 
you descend the harder you belong. The only difference is 
that, in Europe, the ancestor who made money enough so that 
his family could descend, has been dead so long that they 
have forgotten his shop; in New York he’s so recent that 
they can only pretend to have forgotten it; but in Chicago 
they can’t lose it because the ancestor is hustling on the Board 
of Trade or out at the Stock Yards. I want to say right here 
that I don’t propose to be an ancestor until after I’m dead. 
Then, if you want to have some fellow whose grandfather 
sold bad whisky to the Indians sniff and smell pork when 
you come into the room, you can suit yourself. 

Of course, I may be off in sizing this thing up, because it’s 
a little out of my line. But it’s been my experience that these 
people who think that they are all the choice cuts off the crit- 
ter, and that the rest of us are only fit for sausage, are usually 
chuck steak when you get them under the knife. I've tried 
two or three of them, who had gone broke, in the office, but 
when you separate them from their money there’s nothing left, 
not even their friends. 

I never see a fellow trying to crawl or to buy his way into 
society that I don’t think of my old friend Hank Smith and 
his wife Kate — Kate Botts she was before he married her—and 
how they tried to butt their way through the upper crust. 

Hank and I were boys together in Missouri, and he stayed 
along in the old town after I left. I heard of him on and off 
as tending store a little, and farming a little, and loafing a good 
deal. Then I forgot all about him until one day a few years 
ago when he turned up in the papers as Captain Henry Smith, 
the Klondike Gold King, just back from Circle City, witha 
million in dust and anything you please in claims. There’s 
never any limit to what a miner may be worth in those, 
except his imagination. 

I was a little puzzled when, a week later, my office boy 
brought me a card reading Colonel Henry Augustus Bottes- 
Smythe, but I supposed it was some distinguished foreigner 
who had come to size me up so that he could round out his 
roast on Chicago in his new book, and I told the boy to show 
the General in. 

I’ve got a pretty good memory for faces, and I’d bought too 
much store plug of Hank in my time not to know him, even 
with a clean shave and a plug hat. Some men dry up with 
success, but it was just spouting out of Hank. Told mehe’d 
made his pile and that he was tired of living on the slag 
heap; that he’d spent his 
whole life where money 
hardly whispered, let alone 
talked, and he was going 
now where it would shout. 
Wanted to know what was 
the use of being a nob if a 
fellow wasn’t the nobbiest 
sort of a nob. Said he’d 
bought a house on Beacon 
Hill, in Boston, and that if 
I’d prick up my ears occa- 
sionally I’d hear something 
drop into the Back Bay. 
Handed me his new card four 
times and explained that it 
was the rawest sort of dog to 
carry a brace of names in 
your card holster; that it 
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gave you the drop on the swells every time, and that they 
just had to throw up both hands and pass you the pot when 
you showed down. Said that Bottes was old English for 
Botts, and that Smythe was new American for Smith; the 
Augustus was just a fancy touch, a sort of high-card kicker. 

I didn’t explain to Hank, because it was congratulations 
and not explanations that he wanted, and I make ita point to 
show a customer the line of goods that he’s looking for. And 
I never heard the full particulars of his experiences in the 
East, though, from what I 
learned afterward, Hank 
struck Boston with a 
bang, all right. 

He located his claim 
on Beacon Hill, between 
a Mayflower descendant 
and a Declaration Signer’s 
great-grandson, breeds 
which believe that when 
the Lord made them He 
was through, and that the 
rest of us just happened. 
And he hadn’t been in 
town two hours before he 
started in to make im- 
provements. There was 
a high wrought-iron rail- 
ing in front of his house, 
and he had that gilded 
first thing, because, as he 
said, he wasn’t running a 
receiving vault and he 
didn’t want any mistakes. 
Then he bought a nice, 
open barouche, had the 
wheels painted red, hired 
a nigger coachman and “ 
started out in style to be 
sociable and get acquainted. ‘ Left his card all the way 
down one side of Beacon Street, and then drove back leaving 
it on the other. Everywhere he stopped he found that the 
whole family was out. Kept it up a week, on and off, but 
didn’t seem to have any luck. Thought that the men must 
be hot sports and the women great gadders to keep on the 
jump so much. Allowed that they were the liveliest little 
lot of fleas that he had ever chased. Decided to quit try- 
ing to nail ’em one at a time, and planned out something that 
he reckoned would round up the whole bunch. 

Hank sent out a thousand invitations to his grand opening, 
as he called it; left one at every house within a mile. Had 
a brass band on the front steps and fireworks on the roof. 
Ordered forty kegs from the brewery and hired a fancy mixer 
to sling together mild snorts, as he called them, for the ladies. 

They tell me that, when the band got to going good on the 
steps and the fireworks on the roof, even Beacon Street looked 
out the windows to see what was doing. There must have 
been ten thousand people in the street and not a soul but 
Hank and his wife and the mixer in the house. Some one 
yelled speech, and then the whole crowd took it up, till Hank 
came out on the steps. He shut off the band with one hand 
and stopped the fireworks with the other. Said that speech- 
making wasn’t his strangle-hold; that he’d been living on 
snowballs in the Klondike for so long that his gas-pipe was 
frozen; but that this welcome started the ice and he thought 
about three fingers of the plumber’s favorite prescription 
would cut out the frost. Would the crowd join him? He 
had invited a few friends in for the evening, but there seemed 
to be some misunderstanding about the date, and he hated to 
have good stuff curdle on his hands. 

While this was going on the Mayflower descendant was 
telephoning for the police from one side and the Signer’s 
great-grandson from the other, and just as the crowd yelled 
and broke for the house two patrol wagons full of policemen 
got there. But they had to turn in a riot call and bring out 
the reserves before they could break up Hank’s little Boston 
tea-party. 

After all, Hank did what he started out to do with his 
party — rounded up all his neighbors in a bunch, though not 
exactly according to schedule. For next morning there were 
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so many descendants and great-grandsons in the police court 
to prefer charges that it looked like a reunion of the Pilgrim 
Fathers. The Judge fined Hank on sixteen counts and 
bound him over to keep the peace for a hundred years. That 
afternoon he left for the West on a special, because the 
Limited didn’t get there quick enough. But before going he 
tacked on the front door of his house a sign which read: 
‘Neighbors returning calls will please not heave 
rocks through windows to attract attention. Not inand 
not going to be 
Gone back to Circle 
City for a little quiet. 

Yours truly, 

HANK SMITH 

N. B.—Too swift 
for your uncle.’’ 

Hank dropped by my 
office for a minute on his 
way to ’Frisco. Said 
he liked things lively, 
but there was altogether 
too much rough-house 
on Beacon Hill for him 
Judged that as the crowd 
which wasn’t invited 
was so blamed sociable, 
the one which was in 
vited would have stayed 
a week if it hadn’t 
slipped up on the date. 
That might bethe Boston 
idea, but he wanted a 
little more refinement in 
his. Saidhewasapretty 
free spender, and would 
hold his end up, but he 
hated ahog. Of course 
Itold Hank that Boston 
wasn’t all that it was cracked up to be in the school histories, 
and that Circle City wasn’t so tough as it read in the news- 
papers, for there was no way of making him understand that 
he might have lived in Boston for a hundred years without 
being invited to a strawberry sociable. Because a fellow 
cuts ice on the Arctic Circle, it doesn’t follow that he’s 
going to be worth beans on the Back Bay. 

I simply mention Hank in a general way. His case may 
be a little different, but it isn’t any more extreme than lots 
of others all around you over there and me over here. Of 
course, I want you to enjoy good society, but any society is 
good society where congenial men and women meet together 
for wholesome amusement. But I want you to keep away 
from people who choose play for a profession. A man’s as 
good as he makes himself, but no man’s any good because 
his grandfather was. 

Your affectionate father, 
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Plant Life of the Deserts 


HE plant life of the deserts is most extraordinary. Some 
of the plants come up in the spring, when there is a little 
moisture, and, after flowering and fruiting in a very undigni- 
fied hurry, dry up and resume their normal condition of 
zstivation. The mesquite, a typical desert plant, folds its 
leaves so that they present only sharp edges to the sun, in this 
way preventing the evaporation of the moisture they contain. 
In the hot Southern deserts are numerous large cacti, with 
occasional specimens of the strange ‘‘ giant cactus,’’ which 
attains a height of sixty feet, with a trunk a foot in diameter 
The tree yuccas of the Mohave Desert, in California, reach an 
altitude of thirty feet or more. The leaves of this species of 
tree die from the ground up, and as they doso are transformed 
into bayonets which prevent animals from climbing it. 

The struggle for existence among plants in regions where 
there is a normal water supply is a fight of the individual 
against its vegetal competitors for the use of light and soil. 
In the deserts it is wholly differeat. There the sparse plants, 
whatever their kind, are contending not with rivals, but 
against the all-but-impossible conditions obtaining. 

The desert soil is covered 
with a hard, sun-baked crust, 
so that it is very difficult for 
a seed, once dropped, to get 
a chance to sprout. Once 
sprouted, the prospects are 
most unfavorable for its 
growing up. Accordingly, the 
vegetation of the desert looks 
mainly to the survival of the 
individual plant, when once 
it has got well started, and 
the lifetime of a tree yucca 
extends well into the cen- 
turies. Meanwhile, anxious 
for its own survival, it pro- 
tects itself. carefully against 
creatures which might eat its 
leaves and destroy its fruit. 


“BACK TO CIRCLE CITY 
FOR A’ LITTLE QUIET” 


JOHN GRAHAM. 








THE COMPLICATED TRIALS OF THE YOUNG MAN 
WHO ATTEMPTED TO BE ATTORNEY FOR HIM- 
SELF, HIS UNWILLING FATHER-IN-LAW AND DAN 
CUPID. WHICH CLIENT PAID HIM BEST 


Amos Curley as he climbed the stairs to the little 

office of Robert Perriman. He told himself he had 
grown weary of temporizing and meant to have the matter 
settled for all time. 

He opened the door of the office and stepped inside. 
Perriman looked up from his desk and saw the tall, angular 
figure of the countryman with an accusing finger pointing in 
his direction. 
being impressive. 

‘* See here, you!’’ exclaimed the farmer; ‘‘this here has 
got to quit!’’ 

‘*Ah! good-morning, Mr. Curley,’’ returned the young 
man pleasantly. ‘* Won’t you have a chair?’’ 

“*No, I won’t have no chair,’’ retorted the farmer sharply. 
‘*T’m sizzlin’ hot, an’ I’m here to settle things.’’ 

** Yes, yes, of course,’’ said the young man, “‘ and you were 
about to remark?’’ 

‘*About to remark!’’ exclaimed the farmer; ‘‘I did 
remark, didn’t I? I’m pesky sick of the whole thing, an’ 
it’s got to quit.’’ 

‘* Meaning my attentions to your daughter? ’’ suggested the 
young man. 

‘Certain sure,’ 
was meanin’?’’ 

** Sit down and let’s talk it over,’’ urged the young man. 
‘“ What are your objections to me?’”’ 

The old man wavered. He had not intended to discuss 
the affair at all, for he knew he was no match for the young 
man in argument. Beside» his reasons ought to be apparent 
to any one. Still, that he -nould state them plainly was no 
more than fair, so he compromised by giving the specifica- 
tions while resolutely refusing the chair. 

‘* You’re a good-fer-nothin’,’’ he asserted. ‘‘ You’ll never 
be worth your salt. You ain’t makin’ encugh to feed a wife.’’ 

‘*Oh, is that all?’’ returned the young man. ‘‘ Well, 
frankly, Mr. Curley, the law business is pretty slack in this 
one-horse town, but I’m doing better right along, and, if I 
marry, I hope to go to the city, where I can get a real 
chance.’’ 

‘*Not‘on my money,’’ announced the farmer decidedly. 
** You ain’t got the head fer it, an’ I know it. Why, there 
wouldn’t be no show at all fer you with the smart city fellers, 
if you can’t make a livin’ here.’’ 

‘TI haven’t any chance here,’’ insisted the young man. 
‘* I have a good head for business, I assure you, Mr. Curley, 
and I know the law. I'd like to prove it to you.”’ 

** Go ahead.”’ 

“Tf you had any law business —— 

** Ain’t got a bit.”’ 

‘Well, let’s see,’’ said the young man reflectively. 
‘* You’re in some trouble now. There’s a young man pay- 
ing attentions to your daughter, which she finds acceptable, 
and you’d like to get rid of him.’’ ;, 

Amos Curley was staggered. 

‘* Not a pesky soul but you,’’ he protested. 
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THE DEFEAT OF AMOS _ 


By Elliott Flower 


‘I’m the one I mean,’’ asserted the young man calmly. 
‘* Now, you don’t understand the law, Mr. Curley, and so 
you are likely to get yourself into trouble. It’s a serious 
matter to threaten any one or to use physical violence. You 
ought to leave the matter to me.”’ 

The farmer gasped. For a moment he was too astonished 
to speak. 

‘* Ought to leave it to you, had I?’’ he said at last. ‘‘ By 
gum! but you're a good one! What might be your advice?”’ 

‘* Get an injunction,’’ answered the young man promptly. 
** Ten dollars, please.’’ 

“*Hekt* 

“‘That’s my regular charge for an office consultation and 
advice. If you care to leave the case in my hands I'll make 
an application for an injunction at the next term of court.”’ 

Amos Curley reached out biindly. His hand encountered 
the back of a chair and he grasped it for support. Then he 
sank weakly into the chair. 

‘* You— you’ll get an injunction! ’’ he said, bewildered. 

“‘Vll apply for one in your behalf,’’ replied the young 
lawyer, ‘‘ and then, if I get it, I’11 go into court in my own 
behalf and see if I can have it set aside. I think I can do 
that, too. I would make the point that to enjoin lovers is 
against public policy as being in restraint of —of — posterity. 
By George!’’ with enthusiasm; ‘‘ it would be a novel and 
interesting case, and I’d like to try it.’’ 

The old man made no reply. He stared at the youth for 
a moment, then rose with an effort and went out, holding his 
hand to his head. He was a temperate man, but before 
starting for his home he took two large drinks. Something 
that would brace him up was absolutely necessary. 

For the rest of that day he went about the farm like a man 
inadream. His wife and his daughter noticed that he did 
a good deal of muttering to himself, and once his wife asked 
if he was “‘ ailing,’’ but he only shook his head. That even- 
ing, however, he unburdened his mind. 

‘‘ The pesky feller,’’ he said in conclusion, ‘‘ was goin’ to 
charge me ten dollars fer tellin’ me to git an injunction.”’ 

‘* It seems to me,’’ the girl remarked demurely, ‘‘ that he’s 
a pretty good business man in spite of what you’ve always 
said. You never heard of anything sharper than that, did 
you? ” . 

The girl was not particularly worried. She had always 
had her own way, and in the end she expected it this time. 

‘Nice kind of a thing,’’ ejaculated Amos, ‘‘ to be prac- 
ticin’ his sharp trickson me. If he’d goto practicin’ ’em on 
somebody else mebbe he could pay me the fifty dollars 
I let him have on account of his father’s bein’ a good friend 
of mine when he was livin’.’’ 

The fifty-dollar debt, incurred when the young man fitted 
up his office, rankled. The farmer was in comfortable 
circumstances, being the owner of considerable property in 
addition to his farm, but the fact that the young man had 
been unable to repay this loan seemed to him excellent proof 
that the elements of success were lacking. He didn’t need 
the money, but he wanted it paid. As a creditor he was a 
close and punctilious man, and no one knew this better than 
his daughter. 

‘If he paid that, would you feel differently toward him?”’ 
she asked. 

‘‘ Tf he showed he was able to pay his debts,’’ asserted the 
farmer, ‘‘ I’d have some hopes fer him. I ain’t got nothin’ 
ag’in’ him, only that he’s shiftless an’ ain’t never goin’ to be 
anybody. But I got him settled now.’ He went to the 
woodshed, and presently returned with an old, single-barrel, 
muzzle-loading shotgun. ‘‘I got a load of rock-salt here 
that’l1l make him step lively the next time he comes this 
way,’’ he announced. ‘“‘ He’s a better talker’n I am, but you 
bet I know how to argue him off the farm.”’ 

Thereafter he watched his daughter closely. The idea of 
an elopement never occurred to his clumsy wit, but he did 
expect that the young man would devise some plan to see her 
again, and he was not disappointed. One afternoon he found 
them sitting on a fallen tree just out of sight of the house. 

‘* Girl,’’ he said, pointing in the direction of the house, 
‘*go!l’? She went, with lagging steps. 

‘* Now, young man,’’ he went on, turning to Perriman, 
‘‘T’m servin’ notice right here an’ now that I’m goin’ to fill 
your pesky skin with rock-salt the next time I find you hang- 
in’ ’round here.’’ 

The young man looked perplexed, but not frightened. 

“‘ This is a very hard position for me to be placed in,’’ he 
said. ‘‘ As your attorney * 
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**You ain’t my at- “4 
torney,’’ expostulated * 
the farmer; where- 
upon the young man’s 
face brightened. 

‘“In that case,’’ he 
said, ‘‘ acting solely in my own interests, I must urge you 
to go ahead and do it.”’ 

Amos let his outstretched arm drop weakly to his side. 

‘* You are the consarnedest critter that ever was,’’ he com- 
mented. ‘‘ What good’s it goin’ to do you?”’ 

‘““Why, that’s very simple, Mr. Curley,’’ answered the 
young man. ‘‘ Of course, you understand that I am speak- 
ing solely in my own interests and not in yours, and if you 
fill me up with rock-salt it will do me a lot of good. Rock- 
salt, applied in this way, is painful, but it does no lasting 
harm, and.it would give me a fine case for damages against 
you. I could get, I think, at least $5000, which would 
enable me to marry your daughter and move to the city. 
You see, you have no right to shoot a man who comes upon 
your land openly and with a lawful and perfectly proper pur- 
pose. I really don’t know how I could get so much money in 
any easier way, but, of course, from your point of view ——”’ 

** You ain’t advisin’ me to do it,’’ prompted Amos. 

‘* Assuredly not.’’ 

‘* What kin I do?’’ demanded the farmer. 

‘* Get an injunction,’’ said the lawyer. ‘‘ As I told you 
before, that would be a beautiful case and I’d like——’”’ 

The farmer interrupted. He was saying things that were 
not polite, and incidentally he was retreating toward the 
house. The last thing he heard was a gentle, ‘‘ Ten dollars, 
please; or shall I charge it?”’ 

Amos had a warm session with his daughter that evening, 
but the result was not satisfactory. He threatened and he 
pleaded, but she refused to promise not to see the young 
lawyer. He had excellent prospects, she held, and she was 
willing to wait for him as long as might be necessary, if her 
father would give her no dowry. And the farmer gained no 
sympathy from his wife, either. 

‘* Strikes me, he’s a mighty enterprisin’ young man,’’ was 
all she would say. ‘‘I ain’t sayin’ that he has the makin’ of 
a great lawyer in him, but I ain’t sayin’ that he ain’t, 
neither. Give him a little more time.’’ 

‘‘ Wanted to charge me ten dollars,’’ growled the farmer. 

‘Well, Amos,’’ returned Mrs. Curley conciliatorily, ‘‘ I 
reckon the advice he was givin’ you was worth it.”’ 

** An’ he owes me fifty,’’ persisted the farmer. Then, sud- 
denly springing from his chair, he cried: ‘‘ By gum! I’ve 
got him now! I wonder I never thought of it before.’’ 

Further than this he refused to speak, but the next morn- 
ing he hitched the old gray mare to the buckboard and 
announced that he was going to drive to town. 

The young lawyer was trying to be busy at his desk when 
the old farmer entered. 
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** Good-morning, Mr. Curley,’’ he said pleasantly. 

‘“T’ve come for that fifty dollars,’’ announced the old man 
in a businesslike way. 

‘* Thirty,’’ corrected the lawyer. 

‘‘ Fifty,’’ insisted the farmer. 
your own note, I reckon.’’ 

‘* Oh, no,’’ answered the lawyer, ‘‘ but you forget I have a 
counter claim of twenty dollars for professional services — 
two items of ten dollars each.’’ 

Amos stared at him in open-mouthed wonder. 

‘*T ain’t ever hired you,’”’ he protested. 

‘* But you asked my advice, and legal advice always costs 
money,’’ said the young man. ‘I’ve tried to make the 
charges reasonable, because you are an old friend, but you 
certainly don’t expect me to give you the benefit of my legal 
knowledge for nothing —you, who are a business man in all 
that the term implies.’’ 

The farmer wilted. He began to wonder whether he should 
be able to get through without losing the rest of the fifty. 

‘‘What about the thirty that is still due?’’ asked the 
lawyer. ‘‘ You were about to say something, I believe.’’ 

“‘T want it,’’ said the farmer doggedly. He wished to 
hold out for the entire fifty dollars, but he feared the rest of 
it would slip away from him if he got into an argunient. 

“‘ Sorry,’’ returned the lawyer, ‘‘ but I haven’t it.’’ 

“Then I’m goin’ to sue,’’ announced the farmer. 
‘‘T reckon you ain’t got nerve enough to come chasin’ after 
my girl when the law gets after you, an’ me bein’ behind the 
law.”’ 

““My dear Mr. Curley,’’ said the young man earnestly, 
‘‘T haven’t a thing that the law can reach.’’ 

““No use tryin’ to beg off!”’ 
said the old man fiercely. 

‘*T’m not.’’ 


“You ain’t goin’ to deny 
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“* You better!’’ said Mrs. Curley grimly, as she stood over 
him at his self-created task. 

‘* Now, be reasonable, father,’’ urged the girl. ‘‘ Every- 
body will tell you that Mr. Perriman is a smart young man, 
and if he gets this chance—— ”’ 

“‘ TE!’ interjected the old man scornfully. 

“* He’s almost certain of it now,’’ insisted the girl. 

‘** Like I’m almost certain of my fifty,’’ put in her father. 

‘* Thirty,’’ said the girl. She didn’t know about the last 
ten-dollar charge. 

Amos had the ashes and the bow] of the pipe on the dustpan. 

He hurled dustpan and all through an open window, and 
almost swore in the presence of his wife and daughter. 

““ Been teachin’ you his law tricks, has he?’’ he cried. 
“Well, that settles him! ”’ 

Mrs. Curley was troubled again, and when they were alone 
she reproved her daughter. 

““You didn’t have no call to rile your father like that,’’ she 
said. ‘‘ You might ’a’ won him over, if Robert got a good 
payin’ job an’ showed he was comin’ up, but there ain’t no 
tellin’ what he’ll do now he’s got his dander clear up.’’ 

As for Amos, he became more deeply incensed the more he 
thought of all that had happened. With everything in his 
favor at the start, it seemed as if he were being circumvented 


‘at every turn by a man who hadn't the ability to achieve 


financial success. This so hurt his pride that, in a moment 
of passion, he actually took a pot-shot at the lawyer the next 
time he saw him coming up the road. Then he was sorry. 
The girl screamed and rushed out to the young man. With 
her help he limped to the house, and she and her mother did 
what they could to relieve the smarting pain, for one leg had 





“Tm goin’ to show you up an’ 
settle this here trouble between 
you an’ me fer good.’’ 

The young man lit a cigar and 
puffed it meditatively. 

‘*T want to do what I can for 
you, Mr. Curley,’’ he announced 
at last, ‘‘ and I would advise you 
not to waste any money on a bad 
claim.”’ 

‘*T don’t want no advice,’’ ex- 
claimed the farmer with a haste 
that showed he was fearful of 
another ten-dollar charge. 

““As you please, as you please,”’ 
returned the lawyer pleasantly. 
““ Have you thought what it will 
cost, Mr. Curley? You’ll have to 
put it in the hands of a lawyer, 
and he’ll charge you five dollars 
at the least. Then there will be 
court costs and cost of service and 
all that, so that the total expense 
of getting judgment will be close 
to nine or ten dollars, which you 
willhavetoadvance. Now, if you 
could save part of that it would 
be worth while, wouldn’t it?’’ 

The farmer began to look anx- 
ious. He was getting beyond his 











‘*If I ain’t back by nightfail,’’ he told his wife lugubri- 
ously, ‘‘IT’il be in jail, an’ you hitch up an’ go to Judge 
Basswood an’ tell him to get me out.’’ 

**T s’pose I’ll have to,’’ she said with a sigh of regret that 
cut him deeply, but he was too depressed to resent it. 

Perriman had his leg. heavily bandaged, and walked with 
a serious limp, but, if the truth were known, this was prin- 
cipally for effect. He had carefully prepared himself for the 
interview. As a matter of fact, very little of the salt had 
found lodgment in his leg. 

“‘Mr. Curley,’’ he said in a businesslike way, ‘‘ you are 
in a very serious predicament. You have salted, assaulted 
and injured a man, without cause, on the public highway. 
You will recall, I think, that he was net even upon your land 
when you unnecessarily salted him. Now, as the attorney 
for this man, I have advised him to begin suit for damages, 
and I think he has a good case. He could barely earn a 
livelihood when he was good and fresh, so you will readily 
appreciate that in his salted state he has suffered greater 
damage than would ordinarily be the case. He ought to get 
no less than $5000 or $10,000 damages, and, as his lawyer, 
it was my duty to advise him to sue. But, at the same time, 
I cannot forget that I have acted for you in two or three little 
matters, and, before taking his case, I feel that I ought to 
give you my best advice. Do you want it?’’ 

““Yes,’’ said the farmer weakly. 

‘*Skip!’’ said the lawyer. 

‘“ What!’ cried the farmer. 

‘Skip! Vamoose! Jump the country!’’ said the lawyer. 
‘This man may try to prosecute -you criminally. Who can 
tell? Anyway, it’s worth a short trip to save $5000, isn’t it? 
He’s very angry, but I am satisfied 
he won’t follow you, and after a 
bit he’ll cooi off. If you can just 
turn up missing for a few weeks 
ther@ will be no trouble.”’ 

‘*But my wife and daughter,’’ 
urged the farmer. 

** My dear Mr. Curley,’’ said the 
young man generously, ‘‘ leave 
them in my charge. I shall esteem 
it a pleasure to look after them.”’ 

To the old farmer this was in 
the nature of a revivifying shock. 
He jumped to his feet and bolted 
for the door. 

‘*You’re the consarnedest, nerv- 
iest critter on two legs!’’ he cried 
as he disappeared. 

‘* Beats thunder,’’ he solilo- 
quized, as he walked along, ‘* how 
that feller comes it over me every 
darn time we git mixed up. I 
ain’t got a thing out of him, an’ I 
reckon that fifty-dollar note’s all 
wiped out now. Wonder if I owe 
him anything.’’ 

In desperation he went to see 
Judge Basswood, the ‘‘ big’’ law- 
yer of the town. 

‘* You've got yourself in a pretty 
bad fix,’’ said the Judge; ‘‘ but I 
make it a point never to interfere 
with another lawyer’s client. I'll 
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depth, and he knew it. Hecould 
only grope blindly. 

‘* How kin I do it?’’ he asked. 

‘* Well,’’ said the young man, “‘ credit me with the fee that 
you would have to pay another lawyer, and I'll confess judg- 
ment and save the costs. Isitagreed? Then I only owe you 
twenty-five dollars now.’’ ; 

‘‘ No, it ain’t agreed, not by a jugful!’’ cried the farmer 
wrathfully. ‘‘ No more of them sharp tricks fer me.’’ 

‘‘ All right, all right,’’ acquiesced the young man. ‘‘ Get 
your own lawyer, and do it your own way, but I’ll have to 
charge you ten dollars for the valuable advice I’ve given 
you. That leaves twenty I owe.’’ 

‘* 1 didn’t ask you fer no advice,’’ argued the farmer hotly. 

“You certainly did. You wanted to know how you could 
save the costs, and I told you. It was my legal education 
that enabled me to dothat. The legal education cost money, 
and, as a business man, you can’t expect me to use it for 
your advantage free of cost.’’ 

“* You go to thunder!’’ roared the old man as he stomped 
out of the office and banged the door behind him. 

He had another interesting, but unsatisfactory, interview 
with his daughter that evening. He told her plainly that 
she would have to give up “‘ that pesky lawyer,’’ or he would 
send her for a protracted visit to an aunt who lived in 
Chicago. 

“* Really? ’’ she exclaimed, her face lighting up with pleas- 
ure. ‘‘ Why, that’s where Robert is going as soon as he gets 
his appointment. He’s been recommended for a position in 
the legal department of one of the big railroads, you know. 
That would be delightful.’’ 

Amos slammed his corncob pipe down on the floor, and 
then hastily got a dustpan and swept up the ashes. Fortu- 
nately it was the kitchen floor and there was no carpet. 


“YOU GO TO THUNDER!” ROARED THE OLD MAN 


been peppered with salt. Amos retired to the barn‘to think 
the matter over, and his thoughts were not pleasant. He felt 
that his momentary passion had got him into serious trouble 
—how serious he did not know. When he returned to the 
house the young man had gone, and his wife and daughter 
utterly ignored him, except for occasional scornful glances. 
Later he learned that a passing neighbor had driven the 
lawyer to town, but at the time he did not deem it wise to 
ask any questions. 

The next day he was gloomy and distraught. Instead of 
making matters better he had made them worse. His wife, 
who had been impartial before, was now the champion of the 
suitor and the open and avowed opponent of her husband. 
Whenever he heard wheels down the road he looked up 
anxiously, half expecting a deputy sheriff to arrive with a 
warrant for his arrest. Could the young man, he wondered, 
really collect damages? And, if so, how much? 

He had about made up his mind to relieve his anxiety by 
consulting his friend, Judge Basswood, when a stranger 
called and asked for him. 


‘Your lawyer wants to see you,’’ said the stranger. ‘‘ He 
says it’s important.’’ 

‘*T ain’t got a lawyer,’’ asserted Amos. 

‘“What!’’ exclaimed the stranger. ‘“‘Why, young 


Perriman said you were to come in and see him on impor- 
tant business.’’ 
‘“‘There goes the other twenty,’’ 
‘Darn his hide! I knew he’d get it.’’ 
He feared some legal trick, but he drove in to see the young 
lawyer, nevertheless. It was better to know the worst than 
to live in uncertainty. 


growled the farmer. 


tell you one thing, though.’’ 

‘* What?’”’ 

‘* You’d better follow his advice, 
whatever it is. Of course, he’s false to his other client in 
advising you, but, as he’s his own other client, I guess we 
can’t disbar him for that.’’ 

‘* Any charge?’’ asked the farmer, rising wearily. 

** Oh, no.”’ 

The farmer looked surprised. 
fer business,’’ he said. 

‘““Well, you like sharp business men,’’ 
Judge, whereupon the farmer winced. 

He went slowly back to Perriman’s office, completely 
humbled. 

‘I’m going to put my case in your hands,’’ he announced. 
** You’re my lawyer."’ 

‘*T always was, wasn’t I?’’ asked the young man. 

‘*T reckon so,’’ answered the farmer, ‘‘ but I didn’t seem 
to know it till now.’’ 

“‘T'll give up my other client and’ do my very best for 
you,’’ said the young man, ‘‘ but there must be no question 
as to my fee.’’ 

‘*What’s the advice?”’ 
** Must I skip?’’ 

‘*No. Go back to the farm and don’t worry.’’ 

‘* An’ the fee?’’ 

‘* A bride,’’ said the lawyer. 

‘*She’s your’n,’’ said the farmer. ‘‘If I’m goin’ to have 
any dealin’s with you I’d a darn sight rather have you in the 
family than out of it.’’ 

‘““But you know you insisted upon having a smart 
business man for a son-in-law,’’ suggested the young man 
apologetically. 

**T got him,”’ 


‘You ain’t got his head_ 


remarked the 


asked the old man resignedly. 


returned Amos Curley with emphasis. 
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CHAPTER Xi 
N THE old days, when I had just begun to realize that my 
| wealth could be used to procure me luxuries of one sort 
and another, when I had but recently abandoned my 
boarding-house for a private car, I used sometimes, when 
the day’s work in Red City was done, to look at my watch 
and break into a run for my train, just as though it would 
have gone without me. When I caught myself at that I felt 
a little foolish, but the sudden consciousness of leisure which 
came afterward was always pleasant. In much the same way 
now, though I had practically cornered the coal supply and 
could well afford to-wait, I used to find myself, every little 
:while, in the old furious hurry for something to turn up 
which would end the fight. Whenever I got into that state of 
mind I used to lock up my desk and take a holiday; that was 
according to an agreement with Bargot. 

For severai months after I set Pendleton’s agency investi- 
gating Reech’s investments, vicarious and personal, in Red 
City and Texas stock, I heard nothing from it. That was 
as I had agreed with them, for I cared nothing about details; 
when they got some result, or decided that there was no 
result to be got, they were to let me know. But one day a 
short, stout man with a heavy mustache came into my office 
and announced that he was one of the superintendents of the 
agetcy and had come to talk about the Reech affair. 

When he was seated he took outa pocketbook about the 
size of a lady’s card case, removed from it three or four 
memorandum slips closely covered with very fine writing, 
and spread them on my table. They were numbered like 
library cards, except that the number was the same on all of 
them. 

‘* That’s the way you designate our friend, is it?’’ I asked; 
and he said it was. 

‘*T hope you have good news for me,”’ said I. 

‘* That depends on what you want,’’ he answered. ‘‘ No, 
I don’t believe I have. You asked us to get you some infor- 
mation about Reech’s transactions in Red City and Texas 
stock; how much he bought, whom he bought it of, what he 
paid for it. Well, practically speaking, we haven’t any, and 
we've been over the ground pretty carefully, too.’’ 

‘Then you think it’s not worth while going further with 
id eg 

‘* That’s what I came to talk over with you,’’ he answered. 
** Again, it depends on what you want, how much time and 
money you're willing to spend at it. Now, though we don’t 
know what his transactions were, I can assure you that they 
weren’t straight.’’ 

‘“* How do you make that out?’’ I demanded. 

** Because the fellow covered up his tracks. I have been 
very carefully over the reports of the men we have on the 
work. As I said, they did it thoroughly. If what he did 

Editor’s Note —This story began in The Saturday Evening Post 
of June 28. 
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had been regular and above board, we should have been able to give you, 
long ago, a full account of it. 
here, a book stolen there, a receipt asked for and not given, and, in short, a 
mystery whichever way we turn. 
erate, and when a man uses those qualities to hide his tracks in a transaction 
of that sort you can be moderately sure there’s something irregular about it.’’ 

‘* That’s good as far as it goes, but it must go further. 
would have a short hearing in a court. 
to go further?’’ 

‘“* Not at all,’’ he protested vehemently, for there I touched his profes- 
sional pride. 
can get what you want, but it will take time and money. 

how much money or how much time, and I want your authority 
before expending it.’’ 

‘* Good,’’ said I. 
care how much time or money you take if at the end you can bring 
me proof strong enough to carry conviction. 
his transactions in Red City and Texas stock; if any other ‘ irregu- 
larities’ come your way bring them along, too. 
and white.’’ 

He nodded. 
such form that its purport will be immediately apparent —to Reech 
himself, let us say.’’ 

“Vou understand,”’ said I. 

That was the one incident in a good many months that had any- 
thing to do with the copper war. 
always does; every now and then would come another short advance 
in the price of coal, followed by a suppressed disturbance in the 
camp of the enemy —for Stanley, as I had hoped, was cutting down 


But this is what we find: a record destroyed 


The man was skillful, and he was delib- 


The theory 
And you think it’s impossible 


I think we 
I don’t know 


‘* Don’t misunderstand me so for a moment. 


‘“ Now we’ll understand each other. I don’t 


I don’t limit you to 


Get it in black 


‘*T see what you mean,’’ he said. ‘‘ You want it in 


Routine business went on as it 


rebates—and I said nothing and awaited the issue very con- 
tentedly. 

Fletcher paid us a long visit during those months, and 
with him our household was so complete that I begrudged 
more than ever the hours I had to spend down in the city. 
Those were good days. 

The lull, however, was only that which they say precedes 
the storm. When things did begin to happen they happened 
fast enough to make up for the delay. 

It was politics which brought the active resumption of hos- 
tilities. When the time for the State election of a new 
Governor drew near enough to be talked about and planned 
for, I called a little conference at the City Club one evening 
which was attended by Dutton and Judge Anderson and 
Cooper—one of my competitors—and two or three of the 
other leaders in our party politics. 

It was plain that it was going to be a difficult matter to 
plan a campaign which should give us control of the State 
again. Our opponents, headed by Stanley, were strongly 
intrenched in all the important and remunerative offices, and 
in trying to drive them out we should be handicapped by the 
absence of any definite issue, any particularly resonant 
battle-cry, except those which national politics might furnish 
us with, and as it was not a Presidential election those had 
not any great weiglit. 

Our conference also soon developed that it would not be 
easy to find the right man to head the ticket. Name after 
name was suggested, but each was followed by some cogent 
reason why he wouldn’t do. At the end of an hour of that 
sort of thing we all looked rather blank. 

“* See here,’’ said I at last, ‘‘ I think we’re barking up the 
wrong tree. The men we’ve been talking about are all pro- 
fessionals. But if we take some man from private life, who 
is able, and who hasn’t any soiled pages to turn back to, and 
make him, personally, the issue of the campaign —sort of 
anti-machine thing, you know—lI believe we’d stand a 
chance to win, Otherwise I don’t think there’s the shadow 
of a chance.’’ 

‘“Who’s the man?’’ asked Cooper. 
your tongue.”’ 

** Lawrence,’’ said I. 

Cooper laughed. ‘‘ He’d no more take it than you would, 
or I. With his practice and his money and his influence, 
what does he want to be a figurehead for? That would be 
our game clear enough, though, if we could get him.’’ The 
others agreed with Cooper. 

““Well, I believe I can get him,’’ said I; and with the 
understanding that I was to talk it over with him we parted. 

Lawrence justified my faith in him. I think New 
Englanders hold public service of any kind in higher esteem 
than most men from other parts of the country do, unless in 
the Southern States, which I know nothing about. Lawrence, 
at least, as I knew well, took higher ground in these matters 
than I or any other of my business associates in Red City. 
He valued his independence, his private influence, his very 
lucrative law practice as highly as any man could, but he 


“You have one on 
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rated his duty to his country as paramount to all 
these, and when I offered him the nomination, as 
I did the day after our conference, he regarded 
his acceptance as a matter of course, and with 
more emotion than I had ever before seen him 
show he told me how glad he was that we thought him 
worthy of so high an honor. And that in spite of the fact 
that he knew all the ins and outs and twists of machine pol- 
itics! In fact, I had tapped the one well of sentiment in 
the whole wide area of Lawrence’s mind. 

‘“*Have you read this morning’s Argus?’’ he asked as I 
was going out. 

I said I hadn’t yet, and asked what was in it. He pointed 
out an editorial, and asked me if I didn’t think that pointed 
to the selection of Reech to head the opposing ticket. 

‘* Tt looks that way,’’ said I, ‘‘ though it’s almost too good 
to be true. Wecan beat Reech.’’ 

Moreover, it went to show, even more clearly than Reech’s 
election as Vice-President of the R. C. and T. had done, that 
he must have a terribly tight hold on Stanley. And to go 
one step further, the tighter he held Stanley the better game 
he was for me. 

It wasn’t many days later that Reech’s ‘‘ boom’? for 
Governor was fairly and formally launched. The day after 
that happened I wrote a letter to my stout friend, the assistant 
superintendent of the detective agency, and urged him to put 
on more steam. 

“*You can have all the money you can spend,”’ said I, 
‘‘but from now on your time is limited. If ordinary methods 
don’t work, take extraordinary ones. The matter’s serious, 
and it’s now or never.’’ 

He replied that they would do all that human ingenuity 
could suggest, and I thought if that was the case results 
would soon come pouring in. Really, when it was all over, 
and I had the story, or bits of it, from the superintendent, it 
seemed as though he had made good his promise. 

But for a while there was no change; weekly reports, which 
they were sending me, seemed to show no advance whatever. 
The crisis drew nearer. Reech was either “‘ foisted upon the 
convention by the most flagrant and disgusting gang methods, 
and in flat defiance of the decent and intelligent element in 
the party,’’ or else he was ‘‘ proclaimed the leader amid a 
mighty outburst of spontaneous enthusiasm,’’ according to 
which newspaper you read; our own nominating convention 
was only a few weeks off, and still my case against Reech 
was a feeble one. 

But at last my pack caught the scent, and when they did it 
was wonderful what short work they made of it. One dis- 
covery trod on the heels of another, and the two taken 
together constituted a third, and so it piled up like a snow- 
ball rolled down hill or like the interest charges of a.‘‘ loan 
shark.’’ And just a week before the date set for our nomi- 
nating convention, which was to select Lawrence, my stout 
superintendent came into my office and laid a large envelope 
on my desk. . It bore the same numerals which I had seen on 
the memorandum slips— Reech’s number. 

“‘T think, sir,’’ said the superintendent with becoming 
modesty, ‘‘ that we may say we have made our case.’’ It 
took me nearly an hour to digest the contents of the envelope, 
but when I had done so I agreed with him. 

Then I telephoned to Reech at his political headquarters, 
and asked him to come up to my office as soon as he could 
on a matter of importance. He was greatly surprised that I 
should ask for him; was inclined to think he couldn’t come; 
but after a moment said, rather uneasily, that he would. 

He was brazen enough when he arrived, bringing one of 
his lieutenants with him, saying pompously that he thought 
fit at a conference between opponents on the eve, as it were, 
of battle, to have a witness. 

“All right,’? said I. ‘‘If you want a witness I don’t 
mind. I want a little talk with you about your stock in Red 
City and Texas Railroad.’’ ' 

He started a little and flushed at that, but recovered 
admirably. ‘‘I thought it must be some political matter or 
I shouldn’t have come,’’ he said, looking at his watch. ‘‘I 
hardly feel that I can give thetime—— Well, I will spare 
half an hour. But I won’t detain you, Mr. Quin, over a 
small matter like this.’’ Whereupon Quin took his leave. 

Then Reech turned to me, another man, angry and yet 
half afraid. ‘‘ What the devil do you want of me?’ he 
demanded. 

“Sit down,’’ said I. ‘‘ There’s nothing to get excited 
about. I want to persuade you to sell me your stock in the 
Red City and Texas Railroad. I think you have enough to 
give me control of the road, and the control of the road is 
what I want, just as I did years ago.”’ 

He laughed. It was meant to be scornful, but it sounded 
nervous. ‘* You want my stock, eh, and the control?’’ 

I was waiting to see what line he’d take, so I said nothing. 
He, too, seemed a little in doubt as to what would be his 


























best course, but presently he made a start. He laughed 
again, this time in imitation of pure amusement. ‘‘ Really, 
Drake,’’ he said, ‘‘ I don’t know what’s put an idea like that 
in your head. I’m not a rich man. I haven’t more than a 
share or two in the Red City and Texas; just enough to 
enable me to serve as a director. What shares I hold practi- 
cally belong to Mr. Stanley. I’m not at liberty to sell them.”’ 

**Reech,’’ said I, ‘‘ this isn’t child’s play. It’s business. 
Do you suppose I’d have sent for you if I didn’t know better 
than that? I’m not asking you to give me the stock. I’m 
asking you to sell it, and I’ll pay a good price for it.’’ 

His moderate measure of success had not improved Reech. 
He had once been alert, quick to see a point, and able on 
occasion to go straight to it. But the very glibness which 
had served him so well seemed to have weakened his mind. 
He believed his own lies now. He talked along for a while 
as though he were making a campaign speech on the evils of 
the money power. ‘‘I am bound to Mr. Stanley; my honor 
is bound to him, yet by the brutal strength of your wealth 
you compel me to sell that honor, to submit to insult ——’’ 

** Stop it,’’ said I shortly. ‘‘ You know you are as com- 
mon as a public road. It is impossible to insult you. Your 
services were in the open market years ago when you were 
my confidential agent. Stanley bought them. I want to 
buy them back.’’ 

He turned purple with anger and tried to say something, 
but I went steadily on: ‘‘ There’s no question of honor about 
it. If I climb into a street car I know I’m in a public con- 
veyance. I don’t get mad when another man gets in. Well, 
Stanley knew what he was getting into. There’s no injustice 
to him if I ride, too. Now, you’re a shrewd man, and an 
able man. I respect those qualities. You took up a strong 
position in this fight between Stanley and me. We were on 
the ends of the teeter board and you got up in the middle. 
You controlled the situation. Now I want you to put your 
weight on my side.’’ 

‘‘T’ll be frank with you,’’ he said. ‘‘ I'll admit I do con- 
trol the situation; that while you two were fighting I carried 
. off the bone. It’s mine and I’ll sell it. But you’ll have to 
pay my price. Certainly you’ll recognize that it’s proper 
for the man who controls the situation to make the terms.’’ 

“Go on,” said I. ‘‘ The man 
who controls the situation shall 
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“*You ought to bear in mind when you’re dealing with a 
man,’’ said I slowly, ‘‘ that there isn’t one chance in a thou- 
sand that he’s as great a rascal as you are. If you'd done 
that you’d never have made that proposition to me. I’m not 
in that line of business. I'll do just what I said I would for 
you and no more. I’ll burn what I’ve got in this envelope. 
And then when I’ve got the stock I’il fight, as I never did 
before in a political campaign, to beat you.’’ 

“* Go ahead, then, and publish your story, and see what you 
make of it, you. I’m not afraid of you; I don’t need 
your help. And when I’m elected, if I don’t make the State 
too hot for you ——’”’ 

He was on his feet, and leaning over the table brandishing 
his fist in my face. ‘‘ Sit down again,’’ said I, ‘‘ and read 
what’s in this envelope.’’ 

I tossed it on the table. ‘‘ You don’t know what it means 
yet,’’? said I. ‘‘It means stripes, Reech, and the lock-step 
and a number;’’ and I tapped with my lead-pencil the num- 
ber on the face of it. ‘‘ Read it,’’ I repeated. 

He smiled when he saw what the contents of the envelope 
were concerned with; he was confident, I suppose, that there, 
was no possibility of proving a felony in the maze of tracks 
and doublings which his dealings in the R. C. and T. stock 
had left behind. But as he went on, and saw that the proof 
was there, double and treble proof, the color began to leave 
his face, and when he finished he was sickly white. 

** Shall we burn it?’’ I asked. He nodded. 

He wanted it done there and then. ‘‘ As soon as you 
please,’’ said I. ‘‘ Have you your certificates of stock with 
you?”’ 

They were in the private safe in his office, he said. I tore 
a blank check out of my book, put the envelope in my pocket 
and said we’d go over there together. He seemed fairly 
dazed, and I had to help him to his feet. 

We walked across the city and by the time we reached his 
office he had recovered enough to try to evade me again. 

The certificates weren’t in his safe, after all, but at the 
bank, and he would bring them in the morning. 1 said that 
one time was as good as another and started away, but before 
I had got half-way down the stairs he called me back and 
said he had found them. 


He carried the rest of the ticket to victory 
We 


for Lawrence. 
with him, and, by a narrow margin, the legislature 
have succeeded in holding the State ever since. 

Just after election Reech left us, and has never come back 
He judged, I supposed, and rightly, that, after having 
betrayed both sides in the fight and failed in his own private 
venture, the valley of the Bent River would not thereafter 
furnish a profitable field for operations. I suppose he turned 
up somewhere else, with a new name, perhaps, but with his 
old assurance and his old stories of great men he had known. 

The political campaign had been a hot one, and it left us 
all pretty tired. I had meant to begin the new campaign 
against Stanley as soon as it was over, but Barget persuaded 
me that after the holidays would do just as well as now, so 
I took a vacation. We agreed that there was no place where 
we could have so good a time as right up among the snow. 
drifts at home, so there we stayed. I had a telegraph wire 
over from the Birthday, and as I was a moderately compe- 
tent operator if I was allowed to take my own time, I could 
decide what had to be decided without even crossing the 
valley, no small feat when the snow was heavy. 

Barget suggested that I ask Lawrence to come out for a few 
days, including Christmas. ‘‘ He probably hasn’t had a 
real family Christmas for years and years, and he must be 
tired, two.’’ 

‘* He’s tired, no doubt,’’ said I. ‘‘ Half the population of 
the State are sitting around in his outer office, trying to hold 
him up for appointments. But I doubt if he’d have a good 
time. I think he’d rather face the office-seekers than the 
baby. He'd be afraid of the baby.’’ 

‘* He'll like the baby,’’ said Barget indignantly 
ask him and see.’’ 

She knows much more than I do about things like that, 
and has proved it so many times that I ought to take her 
prophecies for inspired authority by this time, though I still 
have occasional misgivings. They used to be stronger then, 
but I almost always gave her a chance to show that she was 
right. I asked Lawrence and he came, and he postponed 
his departure twice, going back to Red City just in time to be 
inaugurated on New Year’s Day. When he wrote Barget a 
note of thanks he sent by express, under another cover, an 

iron fire-engine for the baby. 
Early in January we opened the 


** Just 





make the terms.’’ 

He leaned back in his chair, lazily 
lighted a cigar and puffed away at 
it for a minute or two in silence, 
smiling as insolently as possible. 
I picked up the big envelope with 
the number, his number, on it and 
turned it over in my hand. 

‘* Money alone couldn’t tempt me 
to sell,’’ he began. ‘‘I want a favor 
of you besides. I want you to help 
me.’’ 

‘“‘Wait a bit,’ said I. ‘‘ You'll 
save time if you’ll hear me first. 
Six weeks ago, if I’d sent for you, 
you could have dictated terms. I 
didn’t send for you then because 
your terms would have been impos- 
sible. But to-day the advantage is 
the other way about. Here’s my 
offer. I will pay for your stock, 
provided you deliver me enough to’ 
give me control of the road, the reg- 
ular market rate——’’ 

He laughed at me. ‘‘I wouldn’t 
consider twice that,’’ he said. 

“Wait till I’m through. I'll do 
you a favor besides. I’ll destroy 
the contents of this envelope.’’ 








house in Red City, and I went to 
work in earnest. My first move 
was to give a small luncheon at 
the City Club, and at the time set 
I awaited the arrival of my guests, 
who had all promised to come, 
with a good deal of amusement. 
Halstead arrived first, then 
Frankenburgher, then Armstrong 
and lastly the partners, Cooper 
and Rosenblum; and when each 
saw who the other guests were 
the expressions of mingled sur- 
prise and apprehension made it 
difficult for me to keep down a 
smile. The news of my acquisi- 
tion of the railroad had leaked 
out, and was pretty generally 
known. The unexplained disap- 
pearance of Reech put a score of 
theories in circulation, and my 
competitors, including Stanley, 
had spent an anxious month won- 
dering just what was about to 
happen. 

So when the five mine operators 
who had met in my office two 
years before only to reject my 
offer of an alliance and make an 
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His face went blank; then, as 
some inkling of the situation came 
to him, it flushed deeper and deeper, 
and the big veins in his neck swelled and knotted. He 
thrust his head forward over the table that was between us. 
** Blackmail, eh!’’ he said. 

“Call it what you like,’’ I answered. ‘‘My name for it is 
simply Justice, and it’s hardly that, either. You stole that 
stock from me. You bought it with my money, and by mak- 
ing a false account you contrived to keep it. I’m going to 
make you give it up, but I’d rather make a bargain with any 
man than fight him, and for that reason I offer you the mar- 
ket rate for it. Think it over.’’ 

He lost control of himself for a moment and poured out on 
me a stream of vile abuse, threats and curses. But that 
exercise seemed to relieve his mind; he quieted down 
directly and took my advice. ‘ 

‘‘That’s your side of it,’’ he said after a little. ‘‘ Now, 
here’s mine. I’ll accept the market rate for the stock and 
you burn that envelope. I suppose it’s some nasty story 
you’ve raked up out of the gutter and mean to use to spoil 
my chance for election. But you’ve got to throw Lawrence 
overboard. I suppose his nomination at your convention 
next week is all cut and dried. I’d rather run against some- 
body else, Ryan or Harmon. It improves my chance to win. 
And ‘on the day I’m elected I’ll turn the stock over to you.’’ 


° HE THRUST HIS HEAD FORWARD OVER THE TABLE, 


So I sat down at his desk, added up the amount they stood 
for, and when I found it was all right I filled out my blank 
check. Then I threw down on the desk the result of the 
labors of Pendleton’s agency —the superintendent had feel- 
ingly called it a masterpiece — and told Reech to do what he 
liked with it. He had been sitting at the other side of the 
room, cursing me under his breath, but at that he sprang for- 
ward and pouncing on that little bundle of papers began tear- 
ing at it like a wild beast. 

I left him to his own devices and walked back to my office 
with the Red City and Texas Railroad in my pocket. It was 
the flyer, after all, that had won me the game. 

There was no need for haste, however, and I wanted to get 
the political campaign off my hands before turning against 
Stanley. Lawrence was proving a good candidate, though 
the managers complained that his stump speeches were 
exactly like his arguments before the Supreme Court. But 
though some of the auditors about his stump might not 
understand him, and though all were disappointed not to be 
treated to a display of oratorical fireworks, still they believed 
in him. They flocked in hundreds to hear Reech, who quite 
outdid himself in the way of eloquence, but on election day 
they, or a comfortable majority of them, turned in and voted 


“BLACKMAIL!” HE SAID 


agreement with my enemy found 
themselves again gathered around 
my table, it was no wonder that’ 
they did some lively guessing. When we get around to 
cofiee and cigars I asked permission to bring up a matter of 
business, and they assented with the most cordial unanimity. 

‘*T’ve no doubt that you remember, in a general way, a 
proposition which I made to you two years ago,’’ I began. 
‘IT was strongly of opinion then that it would be to your 
interests as well as to mine, and to mine as well as yours, to 
form an active alliance. I said that if we could combine 
together on a basis which gave exact justice to each of us that 
we would make more money than if each should spend his 
time in trying to get an advantage over somebody else. Now 
I believe that as far as theory went you agreed with me, 
and that the only reason why you didn’t fee! that you could 
help carry out my scheme was that Mr. Stanley, whose views 
in such matters are different from mine, was in a position to 
make another proposition to you. It wasn’t so good in 
theory as mine, but it offered some immediate and tangible 
advantages which mine didn’t.”’ 

Halstead broke in. ‘‘I can’t answer for the others, but 
for myself——’’ And he went on with the same roundabout, 
long-winded reasoning with which he had filled his long let- 
ter when, two years before, he had declined my proposition. 
(Continued on Page 26} 
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Poor Richard Junior’s Philosophy 





@ How would you like to be the coal man ? 


It’s hard to please a man who doesn’t know what 
he * ants. 


@It wasn't the Prince and the Pauper this time, but 
the Prince and the Papa. : 


@Some men think that because economy is a virtue, 
its practice naturally belongs to their better half. 


@ When a man tells you that he’s a child about money 
matters, he’s usually preparing to be a little childish at your 
expense. 


@The Kaiser will probably make the American girl 
who discussed the higher life with the Crown Prince a Red 
Eagle of the third class. 


€ The two distinguished professors of Chicago who are 
trying to discover the nature of the vital processes declare 
that ali life is chemical. Judging from the increasing num- 
ber of drug stores there are already enough chemicals around 
to make the present generation live forever. 


w 


The Powers Behind the Throne 


in. changes on the bench of the Supreme Court of the 

United States—one practically accomplished, the other 
imminent — mean far more to the nation than a Presidential 
election. But, as the citizen is not called upon to assist in 
the selection of Justices of the Supreme Court, he gives the 
matter hardly more than a passiug thought. 

Our government, being ‘‘ of laws, not of men,’’ is in the last 
analysis a government by the Supreme Court. For all laws 
that vitally affect our institutions or the deeper and broader 
inter-relations of citizens, state and nation go to the Supreme 
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Court for interpretation. And a majority of those nine 
Justices decides the fundamental question at issue, which is 
not merely what the law means, but whether or not it is a law. 
If that majority says it is not a law, there is no practicable 
appeal—there is nothing to do but submit. 

Sometimes students of our country wonder at the ‘‘ marvel- 
ous elasticity ’’ of our Constitution, at its equal fitness for three 
millions of people in the eighteenth century and for eighty 
millions in the twentieth century. A long look at Article III 
—wherein the judicial power is defined—may at least dis- 
courage the theory that the makers of the Constitution were 
endowed with supernatural wisdom. It isthe Supreme Court 
that provides the elasticity and adaptability. 

The Supreme Court not only can and does legislate like 
all other courts. It also—and here it is unique—can and 
does amend the very Constitution itself. Interpretation is 
legislation; it is alsoamendment. It could easily be essen- 
tial abrogation and substitution. 

To give only one example, what a long, long list of radical 
amendments to the Constitution the Supreme Court “ inter- 
preted ”’ into it when it concurred in Chief Justice Marshall’s 
doctrine of ‘‘ the implied powers ’’ of the Executive and the 
Congress. The Constitution formally provides a method of 
amendment, elaborate, cumbersome, all but unworkable. 
Probably it would have broken down long ago had it not 
informally, and unintentionally, provided in the supreme 
power of the Supreme Court a far simpler and swifter method, 
with the added advantages of safety and of re-amendment 
should the court, having changed its composition, also find it 
best to change its mind. 

Again, the world is astonished at the stability of our 
““ experiment in democracy,’’ at the comparative rigidity with 
which our Government has in the main confined itself to and 
contented itself with the modest authority consistent with 
popular freedom, and has refrained from flagrant acts of 
usurpation. Part of the secret of this stability of our liberties 
and this obedience of our Government to the popular will no 
doubt lies in the character of the American people, in the 
wholesome frequency of elections, and in the still more whole- 
some scattering and checking and counterchecking of power. 
But another, and perhaps a larger, part of that momentous 
secret will be disclosed to any one who will read the great 
decisions of the Supreme Court. There will be found evi- 
dence that, beginning at the very birth of the Republic, the 
Executive and the Legislative Departments have, in peace 
and in war, again and again tried to fly the track of demo- 
cratic liberty. And nearly always they have been at the time 
sustained and urged on by the hot prejudices of a dominant 
faction of the people. Each time—to speak only of those 
instances in which the liberties and the rights of the indi- 
vidual citizen were boldly or insiduously assailed—the 
Supreme Court has intervened to protect; and the fiery 
faction, cooled by the long wait in the august court’s calm, 
passionless chamber, has meekly subsided under its selemn, 
indisputable rebuke. Since one excess invariably and 
inevitably produces another and greater excess, we might, 
probably should, have gone far toward despotism as have all 
other great republics of the past had not the Supreme Court 
been there to forbid that fatal ‘‘ first step’’ which counts 
heaviest. 

Further, one has only to watch the current of public dis- 
cussion for a short time to note how it is restrained and guided 
by the mere fact that the Supreme Court is known to be there, 
guarding the popular rights, ready to resist passion, subtle 
partisan intrigue, expediency’s schemes that would sacrifice 
all to a plausible experiment. 

The Supreme Court has made mistakes, has shown that 
even in its. exalted atmosphere, so promotive of honest, 
impartial, far-seeing judgment, man is still fallible. But if 
its records are searched — not the famous cases alone, but also 
the many others where, often in obscurity, the very vitals of 
individual liberty, social, political, even economic, were 
attacked —that majestic tribunal becomes an object of rever- 
ence, of affection. And base indeed would be the man who, 
elevated to its dignity, could violate its tradition that an 
American citizen’s rights are sacred and inviolable. 


eg . 
Shorter Courses for College Men 


EVER in the history of education has there been such a 
stir as that which is now moving the colleges and uni- 
versities of the United States. All of them are facing the fact 
that they are behind the times, that they do not measure up 
to modern requirements, that they take too much of the 
young man’s time without adequate compensation. Dean 
Hering, of New York University, shows that if a student 
takes the general course and a special course he is almost 
thirty before he gets out into the world. President Harris, 
of Amherst, declares that it would require forty years for any 
student to take all the special courses in Harvard. From 
one end of the country to the other, presidents and professors 
admit that the courses are too long, and that a radical 
readjustment must be made. 

It is conceded that the nearer twenty a young man gets to 
actual work the better for him. If he studies until he is 
thirty he may know more things, but he will amount to less in 
the real activities of the world. It is more than an educational 
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condition; it is a business demand, and so strong has this 
demand grown that the big industries of the country are 
luring young men out of the universities by the bait of good 
salaries. 

This very fact has driven into the consciousness of the 
professors the necessity for action. Perhaps they should 
not be blamed, for they have gone along with the old 
system; but at last they see and they admit the coming 
revolution. 

We quote their confessions, and anything we could say here 
could not be more severe than the college authorities are say- 
ing themselves. They have partially awakened from their 
sleep of conservatism and in a dreamy way are offering sug- 
gestions— most of them vague and conflicting. Some would 
lower the standards of admission; some would cut off a year 
from.the ccurse; some would give degrees in the junior year. 
In all this variance the big universities want to absorb the 
small colleges, and the small colleges, with instant courage 
worthy of them, reply that they are doing more good than 
the big universities because they get closer to the student and 
handle him better morally, socially and mentally. And the 
small college shows that in numbers of students it equals the 
universities. 

But the main point concerns them all. They must give the 
young man histime. It is the young man’s age and there 
are more important things for him to do than to be carrying 
school-books. He wants training—as good as he can get; 
but he does not want it strung over valuable years with vaca- 
tions of three months, not to count at least a third of the 
other weeks and ten days or a week at Christmas and Easter. 
The better class of college men—those who have in them 
the stuff that success is made of —are only too impatient to 
begin the real business of after life. The young man will 
win out, for the teachers know he is right, and all the forces 
of business and of professional work are behind him. 





**Look Pleasant, Please’’ 


ly WAS reported some weeks ago that there was a man liv- 

ing in a remote mountainous region of Eastern Tennessee 
who had never hada photograph taken. Investigation showed 
the statement to be untrue, though there existed a foundation 
for it which went far toward exonerating those who put it in 
circulation; the man had had his photograph taken, but his 
picture had never been printed in any newspaper. It is 
announced that he will receive a degree from Cumberland 
University. 

There used to be a fine old crusted saying that the appear- 
ance of a woman’s name in print was excusable on but two 
occasions— when she was married and when she died. 
What the testy old Tory who first put forward the idea would 
say if he were with us now is difficult to imagine. Probably 
his language would sound something like the page from a 
historical novel where somebody reflects on the honor of the 
hero. Gadzooks, the woman who doesn’t have her name in 
the papers once a week nowadays is reckoned a poor unfor- 
tunate! And to mention anybody’s name in the newspapers 
without attaching a picture shows lack of enterprise. When 
a lady starts for Newport her picture is put in the news- 
papers, and again (another view) when she arrives, with a 
few snap-shots filched through the car window as the train 
whizzed by en route. While there, if she goes in bathing, 
or out walking, or appears in her automobile, or gives a 
party, a watchful press presents us views of her taken in the 
act by our special photographer; and if she buys a new dog 
we have a fine half-tone of the animal reposing in the lady’s 
arms. 

This is the Camera Age. Just how the East .Tennessee 
man has escaped the newspapers is not yet known. It is, 
however, probably much less difficult for the papers to get 
their pictures of people than some may suppose. It is hinted 
that in many cases it is the Photograph that seeks the 
Newspaper, rather than the Newspaper which seeks the 
Photograph. : 

A reporter, interviewing a very modest man and neglect- 
ing to ask for his photograph, has, on reaching the office, 
been known to find a package of six in his coat-tail 
pocket, presumably inserted thoughtfully by the modest man 
as he showed the scribe out the front door. 

The camera habit is easily formed and hard to break. 
Men have been known to sit up and look pleasant in a car,on 
a man opposite casually producing a square lunch-box. We 
are all modest, but we are ready. Press the bulb, if you will, 
impertinent photographer; we are not afraid to look your 
implement in its cold, Cyclopean eye! We detest this sort 
of thing, of course, but, if you wil! do it, man of the bellows- 
box, we’ll move into a better light and hold our chins a little 
higher! 
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HEN the Spirit has striven with a man 
W year after year without success, 
when he has been convicted and 
then gone back, when he has been converted 
and then backslidden, it’s about time to say 
of him that there is the devil’s property, with 
his deed signed and sealed. All of these 
things had happened to Jim. He became 
serious and bowed his head in the meeting- 
house, a sure sign of contrition and religious 
intention, but the very next night he had been 
caught ‘‘ wingin’’’ behind the smoke-house 
with the rest of the unregenerate. Once he 
had actually cried out ‘‘ Amen!”’ but it was 
afterward found out that one of his fellows 
had trodden upon his foot, and that the 
‘““Amen’’ came in lieu of a less virtuous 
expletive. 

Had it been that Jim’s iniquities affected 
himself only he might have been endured, 
at least with greater patience; but this was 
not so. He was the prime mover in every 
bit of deviltry that set the plantation by the 
ears, and the most effectual destroyer of every 
religious influence that its master attempted 
to throw around it. His one fiddle had 
caused more backsliding, more flagrant 
defections from the faith than had any other 
invention of the devil that the plantation 
knew. 

All of Parker’s pleas and sermons had been 
unavailing —even his supreme exhortation, 
when he threatened the wicked with eternal 
fiddling, when their souls should be pining 
for rest and silence and never find it. Jim 
was there, but he appeared unmoved. He 
laughed when Parker broke out, ‘‘ Fiddle on, 
you sinnahs, fiddle on! But de time’ll come 
w’en you’ll want to hyeah praih, an’ you’ll 
hyeah a fiddle; w’en you’ll want to sing a 
hymn, an’ you’ll hyeah a fiddle; w’en you’ll 
be list’nin’ fu’ de soun’ of de angels’ voices 
erbove de noise of earf, an’ you’ll hyeah a 
fiddle. Fiddle on, sinnahs, but w’en you 
hyeah de soun’ of Jerdon a-dashin’ on de 
rocks, w’en you hyeah de watah leapin’ an’ 
a-lashin’, way up erbove dem all you’ll hyeah 
de devil fiddlin’ fu’ you an’ you’ll follah him 
on an’ into dat uttah da’kness whaih dey is 
wailin’ an’ gnash-in’ of teef. Fiddle on, 
sinnah, fiddle on! dance on, sinnah, dance 
on! laugh on, sinnah, laughon! but I tell you 
de time will come w’en dat laughin’ will be 
tu’ned to weepin’, an’ de soun’ of de fiddle 
shell be as de call of de las’ trump in yo’ 
yeahs.’’ And Jim laughed. He went home 
that night and fiddled until nearly morning. 

‘‘?Pears to me,’’ he said to his wife, ‘‘a 
good fiddle ’ud be a moughty fine thing to 
hyeah ez a body was passin’ ovah Jerdon, ez 
ol’ Pahkah calls it.’’ 

‘‘Nemmine, Jim,’’ said Mandy, solemn 
and shocked; ‘‘ nemmine, you an’ yo’ dev’ 
ment. Brothah Pahkah right, an’ de time 
gwine come w’en dat fiddle gwine ter be to 
yo’ soul ez a millstone dat been cas’ in de 
wtliddle of de sea, dat’ll bring fo’th tares, 
some fifty an’ some a hund’ed fol’. Nem- 
mine, all I got to say to you, you bettah listen 
to de wo’d ez it is preachéd.’’ 

‘* Mandy,’’ said Jim irrelevantly, ‘‘ d’you 
’membah dat ol’ chune, ‘ Hoe co’n, an’ dig 
pertaters?’ Don’t it go’long some’p’n lak 
dis?”’ 

‘* Lawsy, yes, honey, dat’s hit,’’ and before 
the poor deluded creature knew what she 
was doing she was nodding her head in time 
to the seductive melody, while Jim fiddled 
and chuckled within himself until the joke 
was too much for him, and he broke down 
and ended with a discord which brought 
Mandy to her sorrowing senses. 

Her discretion came to her, though not 
before Parker’s white inquisitive head had 
been stuck in at the door. 

“* Lawd, Sis’ Mandy,”’ he cried in dismay, 
“‘ you ain’t collogin’ wid de spe’ it of de devil 
too, is you? Lawd a’ mussy ’pon my soul, 
an’ you one of de faifful of de flock! My 
soul! ’’ 

“IT ain’t been collogin’ wid de devil, 
Brothah Pahkah,’’ said Mandy contritely, 
“but dat rapscallion, he fool me an’ got my 
haid to gwine ’fo’ I knowed whut I was 
*bout.’’ 

“*Uh, uh, uh,’’ murmured the preacher. 

Jim was convulsed. ‘‘ Hit sho’ is a mighty 
funny ’ligion you preaches, Brothah Pahkah, 
w’en one fiddle chune kin des’ mortally lay 
out all o’ yo’ himes.’’ 

Parker turned on Jim with the old battle 
fire in his eyes. ‘‘Goon!’’ he cried. ‘' Go 
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The Last Fiddling of Mordaunt’s Jim 
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on, but I lay you’!1 fiddle yo’se’f in hell yit!’’ 
And without more ado he stamped away. 
He was very old, and his temper was shorter 
than it used to be. 

The events of the next week followed each 
other in quick succession and there are many 
tales, none fully authenticated, about what 
really occurred. Some say that, hurt to the 
quick, Parker tramped around late that night 
after his visit to Jim’s cabin. Others say 
that he was old and feeble and that his 
decline was inevitable. Whatever the truth 
about the cause of it, the old man was taken 
witha heavy cold which developed into fever. 
Here, too, chroniclers disagree, for some say 
that at no time was he out of his head, and 
that his wild ravings about fiddles and fid- 
dling were the terrible curses that a righteous 
man may put, and often does put, on a sinner. 

For days the old man’s life hung in the 
balance, and Jim grew contrite under the 
report of his sufferings and Mandy’s accusa- 
tions. Indeed, he fiddled no more, and the 
offending ‘‘ box,’’ as he called it, lay neg- 
lected on a shelf. 

‘* Yes, you tryin’ togit good now, aftah you 
mos’ nigh killed dat ol’ man, havin’ him 
trompin’ erroun’ in de night aih lookin’ aftah 
yo’ dev’ment.’’ Women are so cruel when 
they feel themselves in the right. 

“‘He wan’t trompin’ erroun’ aftah me. I 
ain’t nevah sont fu’ him,’’ was always Jim’s 
sullen reply. 

‘**Tain’t no use beatin’ erbout de bush; 
you knows you been causin’ dat ol’ man a 
heap er trouble, an’ many’s de time he 
mought ’a’ been in baid takin’ a good res’ ef 
it hadn’t been fu’ yo’ ca’in’ on.”’ 

Jim grinned a sickly grin and lapsed into 
silence. What was the use of arguing witha 
woman anyway, and how utterly useless it 
was when the argument happened to be about 
her preacher! It is really a remarkable thing 
how, when it comes to woman, the philosophy 
of man in the highest and lowest grades of 
life arrives at the same conclusion. So Jim 
kept his mouth shut for several days until the 
one on which the news came that Parker had 
rallied and was ‘‘on the mend’’; then he 
opened it to guffaw.' This brought Mandy 
down upon him once more. 

**T sholy don’t know whut to mek o’ you, 
Jim. Instid o’ spreadin’ dat mouf o’ yo’n, 
you ought to be down on yo’ knees a-thankin’ 
de Lawd dat Brothah Pahkah ain’t passed 
ovah an’ lef’ yo’ ’niquities on yo’ soul.’’ 

“* La, chile, heish up; I’s gwine celebrate 
Brothah Pahkah’s ’cov’ry.”’ 

Jim busied himself with dusting and tuning 
his neglected instrument, and immediately 
after supper its strains resounded again 
through the quarters. It rose loud and long, 
a gladsome sound. What wonder, then, that 
many of the young people, happy ‘in their old 
pastor’s recovery, should gather before Jim’s 
cabin and foot it gayly there? 

But in the midst of the merriment a mes- 
senger hastened into the cabin with the intel- 
ligence that Brother Parker wanted Jim at his 
cabin. Something in the messenger’s face, 
or in the tone of his voice, made Jim lay his 
fiddle aside and hurry to Parker’s bedside. 

“* Howdy, Bud’ Jim?’’ said Parker weakly. 

‘Howdy, Brothah Pahkah?’”’ said Jim 
nervously; ‘‘ how you come on?’”’ 

‘* Well, I’s clothed an’ in my right min’ at 
las’, bless Gawd. Been havin’ a little frolic 
down to yo’ cabin to-night?’’ 

Jim twirled his piece of hat tremulously. 
“Yes, suh, we was a kin o’ celebratin’ yo’ 
gittin’ well.’”’ 

“Dat uz a moughty po’ way o’ celebratin’ 
fu’ me, Jim, but I ain’t gwine scol’ you now. 
Dey say dat w'ile I wuz outen my haid I said 
ha’d things erbout you an’ yo’ fiddlin’, Jim. 
An’ now dat de Lawd has giv’ me my senses 
back ergin, I want to ax yo’ pa’don.”’ 

‘*Brothah Pahkah,’’ Jim interrupted bro- 
kenly, ‘‘I ain’t meant no. ha’m tu’ds you. 
Hit des’ must ’a’ been natchul dev’ment in 
me.’’ 

“T ain’t a-blamin’ you, Jim, I ain’t 
a-blamin’ you; I only wanted to baig yo’ pa’- 
don fu’ whutevah I said w’en my min’ wan’t 
mine.,’’ 

** You don’ need to baig my pa’don.”’ 

** Run erlong now, Jim, an’ ac’ de bes’ you 
kin; so-long.’’ 

“*So-long, Brothah Pahkah,’’ and the con- 
trite sinner went slowly out and back to the 
cabin, sorrow, fear and remorse tugging at 
his heart. Q 








He went back to his cabin and to bed at | 


once, but he could not sleep for the vague 
feeling of waiting that held his eyes open and 
made him start at every sound. An hour 
passed with him under this nervous tension 
and then a tap came at the door. Hesprang 
up to open it, and Mandy, as if moved by the 
same impulse, rose and began to dress hur- 
riedly. Yes, his worst fears were realized. 
Parker was worse, and they had sent for 
Mandy to nurse him in what they believed to 
be his last hours. 

Jim dressed, too, and for a while stood in 
the door watching the lights and shadows 
moving over in the direction of the preacher’s 
cabin. Then an ague seemed to seize him, 
and with a shiver he came back into the room 
and closed and bolted the dvor. 

He had sat there, it seemed, a long while, 
when suddenly out of the stillness of the 
night .a faint sound struck on his ears. It 
was as if some one far away were fiddling, 
fiddling a wild, weird tune. Jim sat bolt 
upright, and the sweat broke out upon his 
face in great cold drops. He waited. The 
fiddling came nearer. Jim’s lips began mov- 
ing in silent, but agitated, prayer. Nearer 
and nearer came the sound, and the face of 
the scapegrace alone in the cabin turned ashen 


with fear, then seizing his own fiddle, he | 


smashed it into bits upon the chair, crying 
the while: ‘‘ Lawd, Lawd, spaih me, an’ I’ll 
nevah fiddle ergin!’’ He was on his knees 
now, but the demon of the fiddle came so 
relentlessly on that he sprang up and hurled 
himself against the door in a very ecstasy of 
terror while he babbled prayer on prayer for 
protection, for just one more trial. Then it 
seemed that his prayer had been answered. 
The music began to recede. It grew fainter 
and fainter and passed on into silence. 

Not, however, until the last note had passed 
away did Jim leave the door and sink help- 
less on his knees beside the broken fiddle. 
It seemed ages before he opened the door to 
Mandy’s knock. ‘ 

‘* Brothah Pahkah done daid,’’ 
sadly. 

‘*]T know it,’’ Jim replied; ‘‘ I knowed it 
w’en he died, ‘case de devil come fu’ me, an’ 
tried to fiddle my soul erway to hell, an’ he 
’u’d done it, too, ef I hadn’t a-wrassled in 
praih.’’ 

** Jim, has you been visited? ’’ 

‘*T has,’’ was the solemn reply, ‘‘ an’ I'll 
nevah fiddle no mo’ ez long ez I live. 
de fiddle.’’ 

Mandy looked at the broken instrument, 


she said 


Daih’s 


and the instinct of thrift drove out her super- | 


stition. ‘‘Jim,’’ she cried out 


angrily, | 


‘‘whut you wan’ ’o go brek up dat good | 


fiddle fy’? Why’n’t you sell it?’’ 

‘“ No, ma’am, no ma’am, I know whut’s in 
dat fiddle. I’s been showed, an’ I ain’t 
gwine temp’ no man wid de devil’s inst’u- 
ment.’’ 

From that moment Jim was a pious ma, 
and at the great funeral which they gave 
Brother Parker a few days later there was no 
more serious and devout mourner than he. 
The whole plantation marveled and the only 
man who held the key to the situation could 
not tell the story. He was only a belated 
serenader who had fiddled to keep up his 
spirits on a lonely road. 

But Parker’s work was not without its frui- 
tion, for his death accomplished what his life 
had failed to do, and no more moral story was 
known or told on the plantation than that of 
the last fiddling of Mordaunt’s Jim. 
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SCRLGOR SE, BEAMS 


Peirce School, now entering 
upon its 38th year, is an institution 
which offers a complete business 
training for both sexes. It not 
only teaches the fundamental com- 
mercial branches, but imparts a 
broad knowledge of the principles 
governing business transactions 
and familiarizes the student with 
the best modern methods. 

It prepares its pupils in one year 
to enter the business world with a 
knowledge of commercial usages 
which could otherwise be acquired 
only by many years of actual busi- 
ness experience. Its graduates are 
thus enabled to start in advanced 
positions, which the school secures 
for them if they so desire. 

Its pupils are drawn from all 
walks of life—some come direct 
from the public schools, others are 
college gradiiates; many are sons 
of men in high standing in the 
world of commerce and finance. 

The requirements for gradua- 
tion at Peirce School are such that 
every pupil who receives its diplo- 
ma is fully prepared to undertake 
the duties ofa responsible position, 
whethers in the office of a small 
business firm or that of a great cor- 
poration. The success of the train- 
ing given at Peirce School is best 
shown by the fact that the. con- 
stant demand for its graduates is 
far greater than can be supplied. 

Such eminent men as Presi- 
dent Roosevelt, ex-Presidents 
Cleveland and. Harrison, Andrew 
Carnegie, John Wanamaker, 
Chauncey Depew, Thomas B. 
Reed, John H. Converse, Charles 
Emory Smith and many others 
have endorsed the school and 
presided at its graduation exer- 
cises. A perusal! of their addresses 
and other literature which the 
school sends to these who write 
for it will furnish a clearer idea of 
the methods that have given 
Peirce School its unique standing. 
Students may enter any school 
day, on or after September 1, 1902. 

For further information address 


PEIRCE SCHOOL 
917-919 Chestnut St., Philadelphia 
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“Tf you want to know what smartly 
dressed men will wear this Autumn and 
Winter, ask your clothier to show you 
Stein-Bloch Clothes.”’ 





A 24-Page 
Booklet 


describing and _ illustrating 

different models of the 
Smartest Autumn and Win- 
ter Suits and Overcoats, 
will be sent to you free if 
you'll write for it. 


Stein-Bloch Smart Clothes 
are wholesale - tailored — 
this means custom-tailored 
in a wholesale way — and 
though they cost about 
half the price of made-to- 
measure clothes, they are 
made from the same high- 
class fabrics, trimmed with 
the same serviceable lin- 
ings, and embody as much 
hand - tailoring as you'll 
find in the most costly mer- 
chant-tailor’s productions. 


“Stein-Bioch Smart Clothes” 


BEAR THIS LABEL 





It’s woven in silk, and sewn beneath the flap of 
the coat lining below the collar. 
For it. 


THE STEIN-BLOCH CO., Wholesale Tailors 
Rochester, N. Y. 


NOTE.—Dealers that sell our clothes display 
our Fashion Plates in their stores and windows. 














NEW ENGLAND 
Chatelaine Belt Watches 


ARTISTIC STYLES AND DESIGNS 














FOR 
LADIES: 
STERLING 


GRAY 


WEAR 
SILVER 


FINISH 







Warranted 
Nine 


Timekeepers 


Designs 


Illustrated Booklet 
Sent on Application 
FOR SALE 
BY ALL 
LEADING JEWELERS 


THE NEW ENGLAND WATCH CO. 


NEW YORK CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO 


| pered Mr. Schurz; ‘‘ 
is that all?’’ exclaimed the Chinese 
| Minister, and sank back into his chair, vastly 
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The Long and Short of It 


The Government may some day start a 
laboratory for the study of man as made 
possible in the science of the child. It will 
be one of the subjects to be discussed by and 


| reported from the Senate Committee on the 


Judiciary next December. 
Mr. MacDonald, one of the Government 


| scientists in the Department of Education, 


has furnished to that committee a good deal 


of interesting and curious information which | 
is the result of investigations, comparisons | 
; and researches, mostly at university labora- 


tories, along the general lines which he has 
in contemplation; only by his plan he would 


| go into the subject in greater detail and with 


more system. Some of the conclusions which 
have been reached by specialists at home and 
abroad as a result of their observations and 
inquiries are of a nature to disturb common 
notions and prevailing conceptions. Among 
the discoveries which Mr. MacDonald repeats 
to the Senate committee by way of illustration 
of what his laboratory can do eventually, in 
larger measure than anything hitherto on the 
same line, are the following: 

First-born children excel 
stature and weight. 

Boys grow more regularly than girls, but 
the growth of girls during school years is 
greater than that of boys. 

Tall boys are much more likely to have 
completed their growth at an earlier age than 


later born in 


| those short in stature. 


Children born in summer are taller than 
those born in winter. 

Dill children are lighter and precocious 
children heavier than the average child. 

Truant boys are inferior in weight, height 
and chest girth to boys in general. 

The memory which acts quicker acts better. 

It is absurd to assume that the memorizing 
of any subject gives valuable memory train- 
ing. 

Limbs which are asleep feel heat and not 
cold. 

In citaneous perception of form, the tip of 
the tongue ranks first, then come the finger- 
tips and lips. 

Sweet is tasted best on the tip of the tongue, 
sour on the edge, and bitter at the base; acid 
equally on the tip and edges, but less at the 
base. 

Men are less prone than women to illusions 
of weight. 

Younger children underestimate weight and 
size (proportion) and overestimate time. 

City children are more vivacious, but have 
less power of endurance than country children. 

Continuous intellectual work during several 
hours produces a decrease in the heart-beats. 


A Case of Schurz or Blouse 


Minister Wu Ting-fang promises to write 
two books on America when he returns to 
China, whither he has been called to take 


charge of the work of revising and codifying | 


the laws of his country. 


His experiences in the United States have | 
On | 


been many, and some of them unique. 
one occasion he and Carl Schurz were both to 
make addresses before a university audience. 
Schurz had spoken to the students before, and 
when they saw him on the platform they 
called out, ‘‘ Schurz!’’ ‘‘ Schurz!’’ 

The Chinese Minister, conscious that his 
silken blouse, worn outside his trousers, 


| might have awakened what he knew to be the 
| easily provoked irreverence of undergrad- 
| uates, mistook the salutation for ‘ 
| Whereupon he rose, bowed, and smilingly 


shirts.’’ 


adjusted his robes, displaying the evident 
comfort he enjoyed in wearing them. 

Now the students took up the cry in earnest, 
and ‘‘ Schurz’’ readily became “‘ shirts.’’ 
The uproar of their merriment rang lustily 
throughout the auditorium. 


Even the bland and philosophic Minister | 


Wu began to display embarrassment. 
‘* Don’t pay any attention to them,’’ 

they mean me.”’ 

“6 Oh, 


relieved. 


Not Like a Good Injin 


When Grover Cleveland was President, Dr. 
Robert Maitland O’Reilly, whom President 
Roosevelt has just made Surgeon-General of 
the Army, to succeed General William H. 
Forwood, retired, was the official physican at 
the White House. 

Doctor O'Reilly is a Republican, but with 
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f Early Fall Shoe Fashions 


OUR FALL STYLES ARE UNEQUALLED 


As is our custom, we have secured exclusive shoe styles from the lead- 


ing fashion makers at home and abroad, and Crawford Shoes are shown 


in a greater variety of choice models than ever before. 


The workman- 


ship is unsurpassed and the fit beyond complaint or criticism. 


American Blucher 


Made of Box Calf, double 
sole. A heavy, good-look- 
ing Oxford for Fall and Winter. 


Crawford Shoe Makers 


Mail-Order Dept. 
Room 45 


140 Duane Street 


New York City, U.S. A. 
New York City and Brockton, Mass. 


MEN'S STORES 


93-95 Nassau St., New York. 

54 West 23d St., New York. 

150 West 125th St., New York. 
25 Broadway, New York. 

433 Fulton St., Brooklyn. 

189 Broadway, Brooklyn. 

903 Penna. Ave., Washington. 

208 E. Baltimore St., Baltimore. 

169 Tremont St., Boston. 

160 Summer St., Bostoi 


on. 
1120 Chestnut St., Philadelphia. Factories : 





“Fashion Book’ Free 


\ illustrating 32 other styles and tell- 
\, ing how to order by mail. Sent 
for the asking. Just drop postal. 

No matter what kind of shoes 

you want you will find it in the 
Crawford; all styles, leathers, 

sizes, and widths at the 

uniform price — 

$3.75 per pair 

by mail, 

delivery 

charges 

paid 

by us. 





WOMEN'S STORES 


137 Fulton St., New York. 
54 West 23d St., New York. 
825 Broadway, New York. 
150 West 125th St., New York. 
433 Fulton St., Brooklyn. 
189 Broadway, Brooklyn. 
903 Penna. Ave., Washington. 
208 E. Baltimore St., Baltimore. 
169 Tremont St., onal 

160 Summer St., Bos' 

1120 Chestnut St., Philadelphia. 











PRESIDENT 
SUSPENDER 








whis- | 








Lifts the weight from the shoulders ; 
the strain from the buttons. Free- 
dom. The genuine has “President” 
on the buckles. Fully 
guaranteed. Trimmings 
cannot rust. Made heavy 
or light—also for youths. 
50 cents every- 
where, or mailed, 
postpaid. Say light 
or dark, wide or 
narrow. 

Holiday goods in 
individual gift boxes 
now ready. Presi- 
dent playing cards— 
instructive, enter- 
taining, unique, 25c. 
C. A. Edgarton Mfg. 

Company 
Box 231 C, Shirley. Mass. 
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SHOT GUN °850 


made by 
Iver Johnson's Arms 


& Cycle Works 


FITCHBURG MASS USA 
99 CHAMBERS ST NEW YoRH 

















SYRINGE 


Most Economical Because Most Durable 


r 


Made from finest Para rubber. Occupies 
small space when travelling. Can use 
as much or as little water as desired. 
The force of flow is regulated by pres- 
sure on bulb, 

Sold by first-class druggists, or direct, 

post-paid, on receipt of price, $2.00 


DAVIDSON RUBBER CO. 
19 Milk Street, Boston 

















RIDER AGENTS WANTED 


in each town, to help us sell overstock of high- 
Ray grade bicycles at half factory cost. 


NEW 1902 MODELS. 


- * Bellise, ” |, Complete, . .75 
“Cossack,” ...... 9.75 
Guaranteed High Grade. 
“Siberian,” a Beauty, . 10.75 
“Neudorf,” Road Racer, 11.75 


No finer bicycle at any price. 
Any other make or model you want 
at one-third usual price, 
Choice of M. & W. or Record tires and 
best equipment on all our bicycles. Strong- 
est eo GHIP O 


HIP ON APPROVALC.0O.D. 






500 GooD 2nd-HAND WHEELS $3 to $8 

DO NOT BUY a bicycle until you have written for 
our free catalog with large photographic engravings 
and full descriptions. 


MEAD CYCLE CO., Dept. 54S, Chicago 











How to Paint 


a House Cheap 


And Have it Guaranteed to Look 
Better, Wear Longer and Cost 
Less Than the Best White 
Lead Paints 
Never Fades, Cracks, Chalks, Peels or Blis- 
ters, and is Not Affected by Gases 


Fifty Sample Colors Prepaid to any Address 
Absolutely Free 


The cost of painting the house and barn, out- 
buildings and fences is a heavy burden. Cheap 


paints soon fade, peel or scale off and white lead | 


and oil costs so much and has to be replaced so 
often that it is a constant expense to keep the 
bright, clean appearance so*desirable in the 


i 








The Waldorf-Astoria, New York City, one of the 
Most Magnificent Hotels in the World, Has 
used Tons and Tons of the World- 
Famous Carrara Paint 


cosy cottage home or the elegant mansion. To 
meet the needs of the small purse and at the 
same time give the rich, lasting, protecting effect 
of a first-class paint caused the manufacture of 
Carrara Paint, and it is the best paint for house, 
barn or fence; for interior or exterior work it 
has no equal. It is smoother, covers more sur- 
face, brightens and preserves colors, is used 
on wood, iron, tin, brick, stone or tile, and never 
cracks, peels, blisters or chalks; it does not 
fade; it outlasts the best white lead or any 
mixed paint and it covers so much more surface 
to the gallon that it is cheaper in the first cost 
than most cheap paints. The following are a 
few of the large users of Carrara Paint. 
Pennsylvania R. R. Co. ; Pullman Palace Car 
Company ; Chicago Telephone Company; Cen- 
tral Union Telephone Company ; Field Museum, 
Chicago; Kenwood Club, Chicago; Cincinnati 
Southern; C. & E. I. R. R. Co.; Denver & Rio 
Grande R. R.; Wellington Hotel, Chicago. 





The Roof of the Great Field Museum, Chicago, 
Covering 7 Acres of Ground, is Painted 
with Carrara Paint 


From railroad box car to elegantly furnished 
general offices of the great railways; from race 
track fences and stables to fancy club house; 
from plain brick walls and stone fences to tin 
roofs and interior finish of stately hotels; from 
country barn or hay shed or cheap outbuilding 
to farm residence, suburban home or luxurious 
city residence, Carrara is used because it lasts 
longer, never fades, never cracks, never blisters, 
never peels, covers more surface than the high- 
est priced paints and costs less than the cheap 
mixed paints that injure instead of protect. 
There is but one Carrara. It is made by the 
Carrara Paint Agency. General offices, 522 
Carrara Bldg., Cincinnati, Ohio, and anyone 
having a house to paint should send for so 
sample colors, free, of this great paint that has 
stood the most rigid tests for 25 years, and bear 
in mind that it is the only paint ever manu- 
factured that is backed by a positive guarantee 
in every case. Write to-day and save half 
your paint bills in the future. 
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Cleveland that was not to be weighed against 
his skill as a surgeon. 

One day during the second Cleveland 
Administration a number of army officers at 
a social moment were talking informally to 
the Chief Executive. 

‘* Are you not afraid, Mr. President,’’ ven- 
tured one jocosely, ‘‘to retain as your 
medical adviser a physician who is an uncom- 
promising Republican?’’ 


The President had just refused to sign the | 
Wilson Tariff Bill, and the menace of defec- | 


tion from the ranks hung over the Democratic 
party. 

‘“No,’’ he laughed in reply; 
O'Reilly is a physician of excellent judgment, 
and he knows that good Democrats are 
scarce.’’ 


No Desire for the White House 


Recently President 


Miles’ staff, to 
be Brigadier-General. 


ment is said to be an interesting story. 


“* Doctor | 


Roosevelt promoted | 
, Colonel Ward, of General 
Back of the appoint- | 


General Ward, since he entered the army, 


over forty years ago, has had an active career. 


| As a young officer during the Civil War he 
was in many cavalry raids; after the war he | 
had charge of troops that put down riots dur- | 








ing reconstruction excitement; in 1877 he 
commanded a battery in quelling the great 


| coal and railway strikes in Pennsylvania. 


He served also on the frontier, and had acting- 
command for years of the Vancouver Barracks, 
whence he went out on numerous Indian 
campaigns. 

Bred to the saddle, he has not relished 
assignment, in recent years, to desk duty in 
Washington, Positions to which some officers 
look forward as asylum from the discomforts 
of field service were dreary imprisonments to 
Colonel Ward, a mountain-climber and hunter 
of big game as well as soldier. 


“I'd rather be an obscure Captain leading | 


a battery through the Bad Lands after rene- 
gade Indians,” he said recently, ‘‘ than to be 
President, imprisoned at the White House.”’ 
This remark found its way to Oyster Bay. 
‘** Let’s see,’’ the President is said to have 
asked, ‘‘ what is Colonel Ward’s present 
assignment? ”’ 
* Adjutant-General 
staff,’’ was the reply. 
A few days later, inspired by what motives 
cannot be guessed at, the President issued 
an order making Colonel Ward Brigadier- 
General, to fill the vacancy caused by the 
compulsory retirement of Brigadier-General 
Jacob H. Smith. 


on General Miles’ 


Secretary Root’s Explanation 


A man in public life noted for his brusque- | 


ness in speech was under informal discussion 
in Cabinet circles. 

‘* There’s one thing to be said in his favor, 
however,’’ said Secretary Wilson, ‘‘ and that 
is, he never importunes the Departments to 
get promotions or positions for his friends.’’ 

‘“*That’s readily explained,’ commented 
Secretary Root; ‘‘ he hasn’t any.”’ - 


Red 
The Diplomatic Caddie 


By Nixon Waterman 


ND mind,’’ said the “‘ links ’’-cyed caddic 
To the boy he was teaching how 

He must do the work, ‘‘ my laddic, 

I tell you here and now 
There are times to be all attention 

To every move and play, 
But now and then come moments when 

You must look the other way. 


** When Smith or Jones or Foster 

Is playing along with men, 

And the ball by chance is lost or 
Is hid for a while, oh, then 

He is sure to scold you soundly 
And skimp you in your pay, 

And fume and fret in an awful sweat 
*Cause you looked the other way. 


“* But when one of them brings a lady 

For a quict little game, 

And she stops to rest where it’s shady, 
And he gocs and does the same, 

Then, if you know your duty — 
Remember what I say — 

You won’t be ncar enough to hear, 
And you'll look the other way.’” 











In Sunlight 
ro) oa) 
Shadow 


All the conditions of photography lend themselves to the making of perfect 
pictures with Premo Cameras. The most difficult subjects are within the 
range of Premo achievement. They are all-round, ever ready adaptable 
instruments for indoor or outdoor work, and they give equally satisfactory 
results in recording athletic events, taking group portraits, 
scenery and still life. 


Premo Cameras 


ascend in price from $11.00 to $250.00, 
thoroughly satisfactory camera for universal use 
illustrated above. Adapted to use 


or studies of 


according to size and equipment. 
is the Pony Premo No. é 
either plates or films. Price $20.00. 


Ask your dealer to show you the Premo series, or write for the new Premo Book. Free. 


Dept. N, ROCHESTER OPTICAL CO., sashibiies: N. Y. 





@ Sa Satan aaa ae 


As TIME 1s the stuff Life’s 
made of, take it from an 


Elgin Watch 


the timekeeper of a lifetime—the world’s 
standard pocket Soild 
where; fully Booklet 


timepiece. every- 


guaranteed. free. 


ELGIN NATIONAL WATCH CoO. 


Exoin, Icirnors. 
GBAPATA PY SALA TASATAR 
Our School and College 


HAT SCHOOL’ Information Bureau 


will furnish you, without charge. impartial and_ reliable information concerning educational institutions of 
every kind, and will send FREE Catalogues of such schools as will best serve yuur imterests. We solicit 
the correspondence of those who wish to attend any school, or who have chiliren to educate. We can assist |! 
zon os selecting the most desirable school, and help you REDUCE YOUR SCHOOL BILLS. SPECIAL 
ATES will be secured for a limited number of students in each of several hundred leading Colleges, Girls’ 
Boarding Schools, Military Schools, Schools of Law, Meclicine, Dentistry, Pharmacy, Business, Music, Art. 
Send for application blank 7 

AMERICAN EDUCATIONAL CO., = = = = 319 Dearborn Street, Chicago, Iinois 
































THE FINEST DENTIFRICE IS HELPLESS WITHOUT ME. 


Sold Only in a Yellow Box — for your protection. Curved handie and face to fit the mouth. 
Bristles in oie tufts — cleans between Hole in handle and hook to hold it. 
This méans much to cleanly (persons — the only ones who like our brush. 
Send for our free booklet,“ Tooth Truths. 








Adults’ 35c. Youths’ 25c. Children’s 25c. By mail or at dealers’. FLORENCE MFG. CO., 32 Pine St., Florence, Mass. 
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will give 
you the 
most Satis- 
factory re- 
sults from 


your vaca- 
tion nega- 
tives. 


Softness and richness with 
pure blacks and mellow high 
lights are Velox character- 
istics. 

It prints by any light. 
dark room required. 


No 


NEPERA CHEMICAL CO. 


Division of the General Aristo Co. 


NEPERA PARK, N. Y. 


Velox is sold by all dealers 














Baby Can’t Fall Out _ 


Every mother of a baby should have a Foster Ideal Crib. 
With it she can leave baby alone without worry, as it cannot 
fall out, climb over or stick its head through. 

Note illustration. Compare height of sides and 
end of Crib with height of child. 

With the sliding sides, it can be placed close to the mother’s 
bed at night, and serves as an annex. The spindles being 
but four inches apart, the head and foot forty-four inches high, 
and the sides twenty-two inches above the high-grade, woven- 

wire spring, makes this Crib proof against accidents. 

It is finished in White or Colors. Ask your dealer for 
Foster’s Ideal Crib. If he hasn't it, write us. Send for 
our free Booklet, “* Wide-Awake Facts About Sleep." 


FOSTER BROS. MFG. CO. 
4 Broad Street Utica, N. Y. 
Manufacturers of the Famous Foster IDEAL SPRINGS, 

















the “IDEAL LINE" ef Iron Beds, Cribs, Divans, etc. 
My BLUE 
FOCUS HERE! *Xe ms 
12 in box, 50c. postpaid; full directions. For 
regular gop from negatives or from leaves, 
patterns, laces, designs on paper or cloth, post- 
als, menus, birthday or X-mas 
cards.  g—_ but Water 
. ww makes what 
me or ready prepared pape 
ng An ~ learer whites inn quicker 
dae paper or ‘oth the than you ever used Aron 
EDWARD W. NEWCOMB, Photo 
Booties Free 487 Bible House, M. ¥. City 
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Literary Folk 


| Their Ways @ Their Work 


are to be strictly barred, but this must 

not be applied to authors who have polit- 
ical affiliations, since Sir Gilbert Parker and 
Mr. Hall Caine are both to produce book- 
plays this autumn. That Sir Gilbert is 
Member of Parliament for Gravesend is suf- 
ficiently well known, but Mr. Hall Caine’s 
election to the Parliament of the Isle of Man 
has not proved a matter of notoriety. This 
is the more curious because the picturesque 
career of the former secretary of Rossetti— 
Liverpool journalist, Manx novelist, and 
writer of world-romances—has not been veiled 
as it were from the publiceye. But the Manx 
parliamentary situation must evidently exist 
without Mr. Caine for a time, since The 
Eternal City is approaching its first produc- 
tion in England, and the arrival of Mr. Caine 
and his play in America is promised for the 
early autumn. 


|" IS a familiar stage tradition that politics 


The Doubtful Book:Play 


Sir Gilbert’s book-plays have proved un- 
successful, but perhaps better luck may 
attend The Right of Way. Mr. Hall Caine’s 
Christian has had a long and prosperous stage 
life which should have rewarded the author 
for the agonies at rehearsals which he was 
wont to relate with most dramatic effect when 
those afflicting preparations were in progress. 
Better than any play is said to have been the 
emotional Manx novelist rolling out some 
strenuous lines and followed by the imitation 
of an inadequate actor’s limping delivery, or, 
a host in himself, personifying the action 
which he sought to infuse into a crowd of 
weak-kneed supers. 

Doubtless The Eternal City will be at least 
a splendid spectacle, and very likely a popu- 
lar success. But it is open to question 
whether the book-play, like the boomed novel, 
may not be overdone. The Crisis, Miss 
Johnston’s Audrey, Lazarre, Doctor Nikola, 
Tatterby, Huckleberry Finn, Mr. Dooley, 
Diana of the Crossways, Pickwick, and possi- 
bly half a dozen other plays manufactured 
from books are in the air for the coming sea- 
son. Some of the number will fail of that 
secure foothold on earth which is earnestly 
desired. A few successes are remembered; 
the many which pass into obscurity are for- 
gotten. This happens too in spite of curious 
devices. Plays have been ‘‘ novelized’’ 
before production in order that a success 
might be obtained for the book which would 
react uponthe play. Books have been written 
with the play in mind and advertised desper- 
ately with a view to ultimate stage effect. 
Authors and publishers have made bargains 
regarding the advertizing and the stage rights 
before the book in question was born. The 
book-play is no new thing, but the gambling 
in the article induced by a few large suc- 
cesses has run a close second to the gambling 
in novels. The Helmet of Navarre, Caleb 
West and a long list of others have been set 
down on the wrong side of the bakance-sheet. 
There is also the effect upon writers: certain 
of the attempts to reconcile contradictory 
propositions in the initial writing have been 
far from making for the betterment of letters 
or of the authors’ reputations. 


Some Untucky Successes 


There is a theory which represents a half- 
truth that the latter-day author is in the 
happy position of absolute independence. 
With the burning desire to make books, and 
more books and yet more books which seems 
to prevail among publishers, it is true enough 
that the authors of successful books need take 
no thought as to a means of entrance to edi- 
torial offices. The publishers encamp around 
about them, and literary wares which had 
seemed to be obsolete find a ready market. 
There was a young newspaper reporter once 
upon a time whose story found an apprecia- 
tive editor and became famous under the title 
of The Red Badge of Courage. Hehad other 
stories less important which he was advised 
to hold back, but the réclame attending his 
success brought him an eager publisher who 
thrust a large check into his hand, seized an 
often rejected manuscript and proceeded to 
manufacture a book with hot-footed rapidity. 
The book George’s Mother, a contrast in 
almost every way to the first success, was 
launched only to slide into a mud-bank of 
popular indifference. The effect upon the 
writer’s career very naturally involved a 
break in the continuity of his success which 
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compete in his own specialty. 


conditions, post-free. 


NEW YORK 








$3,000.00 for Photographs 


There are several millions of our Photographic Lenses 
and Shutters in use in all parts of the world. 

They are said to be the best made anywhere. 

To show the progress in photography our improve- 
ments in Lenses and Shutters have made possible, we 
have placed $3,000.00 in the hands of competent judges 
to be awarded for photographs made with 


Bausch 2 Lomb 
Lenses or Shutters 


It costs nothing to enter the competition and the photo- 
graphs are arranged in classes, so that everyone can 
Special awards for Kodaks, 
Premo, Poco and other hand cameras fitted with our 
Lenses and Shutters, and for professional photographers. 
Open until Jax. 2, 7907, to photographers in all countries. 


Special booklet of classes, awards and 


BAUSCH 2 LOMB OPTICAL CO., Rochester, N. Y. 


London, 3! Aldermanbury,E.C. FRANKFORT, 81 Kaiserstrasse PARIS, 21 Rue Alboy y 









Made with Fhatieul Lens 


CHICAGO 

















Because 


of the unusual beauty of its new 
designs and its life-time.of wear 


1835 
R. WALLACE”’ 
Silver Plated 
Ware 


is found on the table of the particu- 
lar woman. Our book “* How to 

Set the Table,’ by Mrs. Rorer, 

fully illustrated, sent free to 
any address for 4 cents post- 
age. Address Dept. N. 
R. Wallace & Sons 
Mfg. Co. 


ke... aX. Wallingford 


TRADE 8: BS MARK 
R:-WALLACE 


NNEN'S fic 




































A positive relief for 
PRICKLY HEAT, CHAFING 
and SUNBURN, and all afflic- 
tions of the skin. 

“A little higher in price than 
worthless substitutes, but a reason 
for it." Removes all odor of 
Spiration. Delightful after shaving. 








PURITY BOOKS 


The Self and Sex Series 


has the unqualified endorsement of 


Dr. Joseph Cook Bishop Vincent 

Rev. C. M. Sheldon Anthony Comstock 

Rev. F. B. Meyer “Pansy” 

Dr. Theo. L. Cuyler Frances E. Willard 

DR. STALL Dr. Francis E. Clark Lady H. Somerset 
Eminent Phy and Hundreds of Others 


4 BOOKS TO MEN. By Sylvanus Stall, D. D. 
WHAT A YOUNG BOY OUGHT TO KNOw. 
WHAT A YOUNG MAN OUGHT TO KNow. 
WHAT A YOUNG HUSBAND OUGHT TO KNOW. 
WHAT A MAN OF 45 OUGHT TO KNow. 


4 BOOKS TO A ee" By Mrs. Mary Wood-Allen, 
., and Mrs. Emma F. A. Drake, M. D. 
WHAT A Bie cay Girt OUGHT TO KNow. 
WHAT A YOUNG WOMAN OUGHT TO KNow. 
WHAT A YOUNG WIFE,OUGHT TO KNow. 
WHAT A WoMAN oF 45 OUGHT TO KNow. 
$1 per copy, post free. Send for table of contents. 


i 1144 Real Estate Trust Bldg., 
Vir Publishing Co. Pee re Ue 





















Takes spare time only. Same teachers for eleven 

STUDY years. Plan approved by 
Judges and Educators. 4 
Prepares for the bar. 
Three courses: College, 
Business, Preparatory. 

HOME The Sprague Correspondence 

School of Law, 224 Majestic Bidg., Detroit, Mich. 


$25,000 str. Ginseng 


business. Graduates 
everywhere. Liberal 
terms, Special offer 
now. Catalogue free. 
PROFIT acre of 
was made in one year by a Missouri man. Demand 
is increasing. Wild supply nearly exhausted. Hardy 
everywhere in United States. Can be grown in 
small gardens as well as on farms. Most profitable 
crop known. Complete booklet about this wonderful 
GINSENG, 10 cents. Circulars free. Address, 











CHINESE-AMERICAN GINSENG CO. 
Department D 


¥ 


JOPLIN, MO. 


i BUSINESS SHORTHAND P®) 


V D> — BUSINESS, INDEPENDENCE 
7, 





a good chance for business promotion. 
"§ To can get a practical knowledge of this 
4 profitable business only from business men 
who know what is needed. We are practical 
reporters. Ourinstruction isbased on actual, [i 


dividual instruction by mail. 
MANHATTAN REPORTING CO. 
Dep't 9, 150 Nassau Street, New York 



































GET MENNEN’S (the original) 
HI | O The HI-LO Bouncing 
HI-LO EVERYTHING 
a Baby Tender. A high-spirited Hob! orse —all in one. 
novelty for children. Our illustrated circular tells all about it. 
0. C. A. SWING CO., Dept. C 
or FRES returned. 
vertised without charge in The Patent Record. SAMPLE COPY 
ulty. a een for admission to Bar in all <<" 


where or mailed for 25c. Sample free. 
Baby Chair 
THE 
For babies and little folks. Everything to make a child 
Teaches baby to walk; affords endless amusement; takes 
Also about a great novelty for 
our line presently; but do not | 
38 Park Row, New York 
FREE a as 
Send for our Guide Book and What To Invent, finest ie 
FREE. 
EVANS, WILKENS & ©0., Washington, D. C. 
Law Department Lake Forest Unive: 
ourse. 











Sold every 
GERUARD MENNEN ©CO., 10 Orange St.. Newark.N, J. 
Sent prepaid anywhere for $2.00 
happy. Asafe, attractive Swing and AveonrH a Baby Jumper; 
care of little ones by the’ hour. A most unique and remarkable 
boys. dl the trade will carry 
delay writing for circular. 
PATENT SECURED fiz 
ever issued for free distribution. Patents secured through us ad- 
CHICAGO-KENT COLLEGE OF LAW 
Three years’ course, leading to degree of LL. B. Large 
Elmer E. Barret LL. B., 1009 Title and Trust 


BOOKS AT When calling, i ask for 


LIBERAL Whenever you need a book 
DISCOUNTS ; address MR. GRANT 
Before buying books write for quotations. An assort- 
ment of catalogues and special slips of books at reduced 
prices sent for 10-cent stamp. 
F. E. GRANT, Books, 23 W. 42d Street, New York 


(Mention this advertisement and receive a discount.) 


Writers Wanted 


Newspaper Correspondents, Reporters and Story 
Writers are in demand. Work pleasant, congenial 
and remunerative. Send for free booklet —tells 
how to start right. Address United Press Syndi- 
cate, 680 Majestic Building, Indianapolis, Indiana. 


Can You DRAW FUNNY Pictures ? 
Or if you would like to draw them, write for our 
beautiful colored publication containing famous 
artists’ photos and free lesson No. 9. 
DAN McCARTHY, Director, 
National School of Caricature, 5 World Building, New York City 


VIBRAOLOGY seis crsse"srara st 


ture, Success, Self-Help, Etc. Ex op come life, origin of 
creation, deepest secrets of Nature. Hun: eed amag—t ideas free. 
Send to Ernest Loomis, qaeseb-an-teneen N.Y. City 
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LIGHT 


AS THE KISS 


OF DEW 


ON THE MORNING 


ROSE 


NABISCO 


Sugar Wafers 


MELT ON THE 
TONGUE 
LIKE A SNOWFLAKE 
DISSOLVED IN THE 
SUN, 
AND BEQUEATH A 
LINGERING REMINISCENCE 


OF PLEASURE. 
Made in Many Flavors. 


NATIONAL 
BISCUIT 
COMPANY 





Linen Underwear 
That Wears 


We guarantee that Belfast Mesh will 
wear to the satisfaction of the pur- 
chaser or will cheerfully refund your 
money. It is the ideal underwear. 
Send for our handsome and con- 
vincing book — mailed free on re- 


quest. It explodes the ‘‘ wool for 
warmth’? theory in short order. 


For sale by the best dealers in U. S. and Eng- 
land. If your dealer cannot supply you, we will. 


THE BELFAST MESH UNDERWEAR CO. 


332 Mechanic Street, Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 











For $1:0 course “of °Pysica 


Just published by the author, PROF. 
ANTHONY BARKER. This book is 
finely bound in cloth. The system is 
an improvement on all others — every 
move is illustrated /rom Life as well 
as minutely described. A few minutes 
expended each day before retiring will 
promote circulation and strengthen the 
heart. If sickly it will make you not 

only well but strong. | 

Sent postpaid for Mi bene: Fone returned if not satisfactory. | 

Prof. Anthony Barker’s School of Physical Culture 
1164 Broadway, Dept. F, New York 


G UYO SUSPENDERS 


are the easiest and most com- 

fortable suspender made. | 
Have indestructible buttonholes. f your dealer 
doesn’t keep them send 50 cents for sample pair. 
OSTHEIMER BROS., 621 Broadway, New York City | 

















Washington. 
| tion of the honor of admissiun to such a circle 
| of wits and savants. 


| the roaring voice of the inebriate: 


cient. 


THE SATURDAY EVENING POST 


required much time for amendment. Over- 
production stimulated by the demand due 
to a lucky hit has become a commonplace 
occurrence. One hesitates todeal in person- 
alities but the examples are ready at hand. 
Mr. Crockett’s feverish production is known 
of allmen. Only three or four years ago 
Miss Fowler’s Concerning Isabel Carnaby 
introduced a clever new writer whose future 
seemed well worth consideration. The time 
since the days of ‘‘ Isabel ’’ is brief, but Miss 
Fowler has already produced some five books, 
another is to come in the autumn, and there is 
talk of still a seventh for next year. When 
she began she was said to scintillate. 
Unhappily readers of late books like Sirius 
have been heard to repeat the cry of the 
inebriated intruder into the Cosmos Club, at 
He proclaimed his apprecia- 


A clammy silence set- 
tled upon the company which was broken by 
** Confound 
it, where are your scintillations?’’ Possibly 
the author in question is passing to the serious- 
minded and didactic stage like George Eliot 
in the change from Romola to Theophrastus. 
Possibly she will take herself strenuously in 
hand and endeavor to refurbish her scintilla- 
tions. Sheis to be credited with some adroit 
epigram, quoted from one of her characters, 


| for the benefit of a recent discussion of fiction 


writing: ‘‘I always say that writing is like 
flirting; if you can’t do it nobody can teach 
you to do it; and if you cando it nobody can 
keep you from doing it.’’ 

But the case of Miss Fowler, who 
arrived, who is the daughter of a retired 
English general, a person of social prestige, 
and a favorite of that redoubtable literary 
agent, Mr. A. P. Watt, differs widely from the 
case of the unknown novice who is writing 
when possibly he or she would much better 
be doing something else. 


Books that Never See Print 


Of such are the writers of letters to publishers 
beginning ‘‘ Do you publish books?”’ or ‘‘ 

have written a story out of my own experi- 
ence in Scagsburg. Will you publish it?’”’ 
In these letters there are infinitely pathetic 





has | 


glimpses of untrained women wage-earners | 


who rob their nights for the preparation of 
impossible novels which embody their hopes 
for the education of their children or some 
relief from carking care. On the other hand, 
there are those unknown to letters who rely 
upon adventitious aids to literary success. 
There was once a young woman at an editorial 
door who announced her name as all suffi- 
When that 
impression she added in a tone of injured 
self-esteem, ‘‘ You must have read of me. 
I’m the complainant in the fifty-thousand- 
dollar breach-of-promise case, 
novel that I’ve written giving all the facts.’’ 
Another manuscript was offered on the 
strength of the writer’s reputation as the prin- 
cipal in a sensational forgery. There is a tale 
of a gentleman with a title whose claim to 


| fame rested upon his recent residence in jail. 


A story which one well-known editor has 


upon the floor and sternly asked, ‘‘ Sir, do 
you know the meaning of the Horned Beasts 
of the Apocalypse?’’ And when 
made humble confession of his ignorance, the 
visitor replied, ‘‘ Well, sir, I do. I am the 
only one who does, and here is the manuscript 
explaining it.’’ And after this ‘‘ find’’ had 


evidently failed of an | 


and here’s a | 


| been heard to tell with peculiar zest related | 
| to the irruption of a bronzed and long-haired 
| patriarch who dropped an ancient carpet-bag 


the editor | 


been gently but firmly put aside with hurried | 


words it was developed that the only inter- 
preter of the ‘‘ Horned Beasts’’ had been a 
missionary in Arizona, where the blinding sun 
of the deserts had led toa dreaming of dreams 
and a seeing of visions which had been pain- 
fully set down in a book that will never tax 
the printing-press. There is a temptation to 


| sketch certain general qualities of what may 
| be termed the submerged books, but that, 
| taking it all in all, 


is another story. With 
the multiplication of books there has come an 
increase in the number of would-be books 
which never see the light. It may seem in 
these days that anything and everything is 
published, but it is probable that the propor- 
tion of the accepted to the rejected remains 
much the same. 


ad 


Mr. Charles Joknson Noyes’ Patriot and 
Tory (Henry A. Dickerman & Son) is per- 
haps the latest attempt to make salable 
‘copy ’’ out of the battle of Bunker Hill and 
the complications that led up to it. Like 
most novels of its type, it is familiar history 
sugar-coated with the sweets of romance. ~ 





yan barrel of 
Monkeys 


is pretty funny, but not more so 
than our clever puzzle 


“The 
Changing Faces” 


WHAT PEOPLE SAY ABOUT IT: 


“The most mysterious thing I ever saw, and 
very fitting that it should be distributed by the 
makers of the best shaving soap in the Ww orld.” 

“The greatest puzzle of the century, 

* A wonderful piece of ingenuity.’ 

“ Every one is mystified, and no one is able to 
see how the change is made.” 

“T puzzled over it nearly all one forenoon, be- 
fore I tumbled to the trick. It’s the slickest thing 
lever saw.” ; 


This puzzle 


FREE 


for 2c stamp to cover cost of mailing. 


Address Department 10. 


THE J. B. WILLIAMS CO., 
Glastonbury, Conn. 


MAN HOUSEKEEPER 


Tried it Ninety Days 








There is one case on record where a man 
had a good easy time of it while his wife was 
away and she tells the tale. 

** Circumstances made it necessary for me 
to leave husband for a month to pursue his 
bachelordom as best he could. He resolved 
to give Grape-Nuts a thorough trial as he had 
for years been subject to bilious attacks and 
indigestion. 

‘“‘ During my absence he gained in weight 
and his health seemed perfect, therefore I give 
you, for the benefit of suffering men in particu- 
lar, and women in general, his menu for the 90 
days: four teaspoonfuls of Grape-Nuts sprin- 
kled with a little salt and covered with good 
cream, one slice of bread and butter, one large 
cup of Postum Cereal Coffee (made according 
to directions) and all the fruit he wanted. 

‘‘He worked during the time nine hours 
a day and never realized he possessed a 
stomach. This diet my husband earnestly 
recommends to office men, students and tw all 
people of sedentary habits especially, and let 
me tell it to all wives, this meal can be pre- 
pared by an inexperienced servant, a young 
son or daughter, thereby saving yourself 
hours of labor. Try it. It will make your 
work lighter, your purse heavier, your body 
healthier and all of you happier.’’ Name 
given by the Postum Co., Battle Creek, Mich. 


DEAFNESS 


The Morley 
Ear-Drum 

{ 19 South 16th Street, Philadelphia 

MORE POSITIONS 










for the relief of deafness. 
It is easily adjusted, com- 
fortable and safe. Send 
for descriptive booklet. 








open to graduates of the School 
of Expression, 5 


Same teachers 23 years. 8 diplomas, 70 courses, all professions 
and culture. 8.8. Curry, .. Pres., taught ten years in 
Harvard, Yale, Boston Univ. and Newton Theological Institute. 


Send postal for Catalogue and Books of Expression. 





is the most recent and most | 
effective invisible device | 


| 


Coplh are 
Boston, than can be filled. Centre of all advances my | 


| 
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GOERZ 


International Prize 


Competition 


$1500 in 
Cash Prizes 


or equivalent in GOERZ 
manufactures if preferred 


FOR PARTICULARS ADDRESS 


C. P. Goerz Optical Works 
Room 32, 52 E. Union Sq., N. Y. 


Main Office, BERLIN — FRIEDENAU — GERMANY 
Branches, | ONDON — 3-6 Holborn Circus 
PARIS — 22 Rue de L Entrepot 




















even to the uttermost parts of 
the earth, are followed by the 


Remington. 


In every clime and every nation 
it is the Standard Typewriter 


Wyckoff, Seamans 6 Benedict 
(Remington Typewriter Company) 


327 Broadway 2 New York 























ee Illustrator 


Correspondence School 



























Poster, Book, News, Caricature and 
Trade Drawing 
Persona! Direction of ‘ 
Illustrated Book 
No. 35 W. 21st Street, N. Y. City 
Our unique method of selling 
dealer sells our pianos we sell 
Saami practically bring our 
large Boston establishment, 
you our lowest prices, explain our E asy Pay System, 
as available in the most remote village in the United 
States as if you lived in Boston or New York, More 
please you, in other words, if you don’t want it ¢ 
seeing and trying it, it returns to us and we pay 
road freights both ways. We solicit correspondence. 
103 Boylston St., Boston, Mass. 
«Do Not ST ee 
YOU CAN BE CURED.” —— 
Waynesboro, Va., was cured by Dr. Johnston , 
after stammering fifty years. Have cured 
hundreds of others. 80-page book sent free. | 
NEER SCHOOL FOR STAMMERERS, 
1033 and 1043 Spring Garden St., Philadel- 
phia. E. S. Johnston, President and Founder, 


Send for Beautifully 
may interest you. Where no 
Factory and Warerooms to your door. We will quote 
than this, if our careful selection of a 
IVERS & POND PIANO CO., 
Dr. Winston, Principal Valley Seminary, 
The Philadelphia Institute—-THE PIO- 
who cured himself after stammering 40 years. 


SUMMER SESSION, 
ATLANTIC City, N. J 


OVERNMENT POSITIONS 


Nearly 10,000 appointments made last 
year. Splendid chances in post-office serv- 
ice. Examinations soon. Hundreds whom 
we have prepared éy mail for their exam 

inations have been appointed. Full partic 

ulars /ree concerning government positions, 
salaries paid, examinations—when and 
where held, our methods, etc. Write to-day 


National Correspondence 
Institute, 19-42 Second National 
Bank Bidg., Washington, D.C. 





















STANIMER 


Cus ae ee in ae tae ont Treatment of ‘7 a. 
~ 8 close 6 cents to . 
iewis 91 STAMME ING SCHOOL, 110 Adelaide Bi.. Be it, Mich. 








| f 
| McDOWEL Ginseng Garden, Joplin, Mo., U.S. A. 





acre. Easily Lenore through: 





GINSENG 222 


out the U. anc ve 

we hone pm in fad a te grow 
thousands of dollars’ worth. ds for sale. Seud 4c. 
jor postage and get our booklet colllog: ait ah about it. 
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No Grinding—No Honing 


If given ordinary care, the edge of 


THE 


Gane inne 


=—4" \\ ~_ RAZOR 


















WILL KEEP SURGICALLY KEEN 
FOR AT LEAST TEN YEARS 


” 


The ‘‘ Carbo-Magnetic’’ is tem- 


pered by a secret electrical 
process. Has no hard spots, 
no brittle- 
the 


process ; 


no soft spots, 
Ground by 
Hamburg 


ness, 


adaptable for wiry or 
soft beards. Every 

one is guaran- 
teed—if it does 
not suit, the 
dealer will ex- 
change it for 

one that will 


satisfy you. 






Full 






Hollow Sold by the 
Ground best deal- 
. ers or sent 






$2.50 by the 


















manu- 

Extra factur- 
Double Con- ers, 

cave, $3.00 post- 

paid. 





Send for our 
free book, 
** Hints to Shavers ”’ 


Firm of A. L. SILBERSTEIN 
443-444 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 














LONG NIGHTS 
COMING 


Time you looked into the question of illumination. 
Let this be the last year oped you will put up with that 
smoky, smelly, m of 
lighting. Get the best. 


THE ANGLE LAMP 


is the ideal light for the home, and, while as 

brilliant as gas or electricity, requires little or no care, 

and burns for but 18 cents a month. for our 

Catalogue E. P., which shows all styles from $1.80 up. 
It is free for the asking. 


THE ANGLE LAMP Co. 
76 Park Place New York City 














We consider the indi- 
vidual talents, tastes 


boy,”’ not asa cog 

in an educational 
machine. We dis- 
cipline body and mind, 
teaching concentrated atten- 
_exact discrimination, recalling 
on liquor, hazing or tobacco. 


Bordentown Military Institute 


English, Scientific and College Preparatory courses. New 
schooi —* recitation building for coming school 
liiustrated catalogue free. 
Rev. T. H. LANDON, A. ree Principa {ts — 
Major T.. D. LANDO DON, C 


ana ibKeavhist: 


If you have a liking or natural talent 
for drawing, cut this out and mail it with 
your name and address, and get a free 


tion, accurate =, 
No 





» N. J. 

















| Sample Lesson, circular with terms, etc. 


N. Y. School of Caricature, 85 World Bidg., New York City 
i: fitacasise SEA SHELLS, 


+ gees $10.00 carefully packed, and 
a fine present and a lasting 
ukegan, Illinois 








FOR SALE: 
named: over 50 varieties 
guarantee them to suit you. 
one. Send for free list. J, ¥. Powell, Wa 


| The Copper a 


THE SATURDAY EVENING POST 


(Continued from Page 9) 


| 


Cooper shifted uneasily in his chair while | 





this went on, and when it was over he said 
with a somewhat satirical smile that, for him- 


self and his partner, notions of humanity and | 
the solemn duty of competition had had noth- | 


ing to do with the case; 
showed he controlled the situation, had 
offered substantial rebates if they would let 
me alone, and none at all if they wouldn’t, 
and that it had seemed to be to their best 
interests to accept his proposition. ‘‘ That 
was the case with you, too?’’ he demanded 
of Frankenburgher, who nodded emphatic- 
ally. When Cooper repeated the question to 
Armstrong he also answered in the affirma- 
tive, though a little more reluctantly. 

‘Well,’ I went on, ‘‘since those days 
conditions have changed materially; as be- 
tween Stanley and me they have practically 
changed about. Iam in as strong a position 
as he was in then, and stronger. I could 
offer to make with you the same kind of bar- 
gain that he made two years ago.’’ 

The rest, all but Cooper, nodded, though 
none too cheerfully. He looked at me keenly, 
as though puzzled. 

‘* But,’’ I continued, speaking slowly to let 
what I had to say sink in, ‘‘ unless I’m mis- 
taken, that bargain didn’t prove very satis- 
factory to any of you, and the proposition I 
ask your consideration for is substantially the 
same as the one I made two years ago.”’ 

I think if I had offered Halstead five mil- 
lions of dollars in cash he would not have 
been taken more completely by surprise, and 
Armstrong was not far behind him. Cooper 
and his partner, on the other hand, had cred- 
ited me with perfectly good faith at our 


| meeting two years before, and what I said 


now was the only logical sequence to the 
scheme I had put forward then. As to 


| Frankenburgher, nothing you could call an 











expression ever appeared in his stolid face 
anyway. 

‘You spoke of one change in the proposi- 
tion you mean to make,’’ said Cooper. 
*“ What was that?’’ 

‘* At that other meeting,’’ said I, ‘‘I laid 
a good deal of stress on the fact that I was 


| not asking you to side with me against any 


one else; that if Stanley should be willing 
to make himself one of us I’d be glad to have 
him. And I said I had no scores to settle 
with him or any oneelse. To-day I ask leave 
to take that back. To-day I havea score to 
settle with George Stanley, and I mean to do 
it. He is a personal enemy of mine. If he 
were to come to terms and make peace now 
the arrangement would only last until he 
could get me at a disadvantage again. So I 
want this clearly understood: that I will not 
cry quits with him, on any terms, until he 
packs up, bag and baggage, and leaves the 
State.’’ 


that Stanley had | 





There was a little murmur of protest and | 


Armstrong said: ‘‘ You can’t do it. You may 
make him lose money, you may 


——— uncomfortable, but you can’t drivea 


make him | 


man who owns the Croesus mine out of busi- | 


ness. 
time.’’ ‘ 

‘“Well,’’ said I, ‘‘ it’s one or the other of 
us. I’m not speaking in anger or above the 
letter. The State isn’t big enough for both 
of us.’’ 

No one said anything for a minute, then I 
went on: “‘It’s for each of you to decide 
which of us you will stand with. You know 
what kind of a bargain each of us makes, so 
you aren’t taking astepin the dark. I think 
that if you will add up the interests that I 
own or control you will see that a combina- 
tion with me will prove much stronger than 
any combination you can make against me.’”’ 

‘* There’s the Birthday,’’ said Cooper, ‘‘and 
the Northwestern Ore Company, and the Red 
City and Texas Railroad. Those are all the 
big items in the bill, aren’t they?’”’ 

‘One more,”’ said I, taking a look around 
the table. ‘‘ You must also add the North 
Marion coal fields.’’ 

Cooper, shrewd as he was, was as much 
surprised as any one, and the rest looked 
pretty blank. 

Armstrong scratched his head, ‘‘I take it 
all back,’’ said he. ‘I guess I’ll elect to 
ride in your band wagon.’’ The others hesi- 
tated a moment longer, and then we all shook 
hands over it. 


(TO BE CONCLUDED) 





He could keep up the fight for a life- | 





August 30, 1902 


Do you wish to advance yourself in your chosen calling? Are 
you ambitious to outstrip your friends, and to make your mark in the world? 


You can do it by aid of a technical education. 
but the school ‘will come to you. 


technical school, 


You may not be able to go toa 
Through the generosity of the 


founders, our Trustees have been able to offer a limited number of 


FREE SCHOLARSHIPS 


To deserving young men. 
the limit. 


The number of scholarships available is rapidly approaching 
We therefore announce that on September 3oth the offer will positively be 


WITHDRAWN 


Applications for the remaining Scholarships can be considered only in the order 
received, and none post-marked later than September 3oth will be accepted at less 


than our regular tuition fee of $50.00. 


Courses offered in Mechanical, Electrical, Stationary, Locomotive, Marine and Textile 
Engineering, Heating, Ventilation and Plumbing, Mechanical and Perspective Drawing. 


4 Successful applicants will be expected to bear the expense of postage and text-books. 
{ Examination Credits Count Toward Degree in Resident Technical School. 





{ Handbook describing courses, methods and regular terms sent upon request. 


AMERICAN SCHOOL OF CORRESPONDENCE 


BOSTON, MASS. 








DRILL— STUDY_uar 


A change of occupation stimulates 
interest. We aim to develop sound 
minds, strong bodies, and strength 
of character. 


Riverview 
Military Academy 


prepares for colleges and for gov- 
ernment academies. Classical, 
Scientific, and Business Courses. 
67th year. U. S. officer. For 
catalogue, address 


J. B. BISBEE, A. M., Principal 
Poughkeepsie, N.Y. 

























Swarthmore 
Preparatory 
School 


Swarthmore 
Penn. 


N° school near Philadelphia offers better ad van- 
tages for mental, moral or physical training 
of young pupils. A co-educational Friends’ 
school, with modern stone buildings, separate 
cottages for boys and girls. Well-equipped gym- 
nasium, fine grounds for outdoor sports. Com- 
petition in study and athletics successfully 
encouraged. Careful attention given to the 
health and general welfare of each pupil. 
Terms moderate. Vacancies limited. 
For illustrated catalogues, athletic circulars 
and testimonials address : 


ARTHUR H. ToMLInsSON, Principal. 






BOYS’ COTTAGE 

















CONNECTICUT, Brookfield, Center. 


IT IS A BOY’S SALVATION 


ofttimes to receive training in the amenities and re- 
sponsibilities of home together with those of the 
school room. ‘THE CURTIS SCHOOL (for 22 boys) 
offers this in a unique degree. Founded by the 
rege management 27 years ago, it has grown 
nto a peculiar life which every bo under its roof 
shares and helps to maintain. ell organized 
home life is a great developer of character. 
Our book may reveal many possibilities of school 
life quite beyond your plans or hopes. 
$500. No ew boy taken over 13 years 
of age. A separate room for each boy. 


FREDERICK S. CURTIS, Principal 














SEMINARY 
For Young Women, Auburndale, Mass. 


Of the Lasell Catalogue one father 
writes: “Jt presents more right 
ideas about education in general, 
and the best development of girls 
in particular, than any such book 
have ever ps a § Of your 
marvelous success in reducing those 
ideas to practice, you already 
know my opinion.” Student life 
at Lasell is happy, healthy, earnest, 
and parents agree it is in all ways 
profitable. Special care of morals 
and manners. $600 per year. 
Write for catalogue. 


Cc. C. BRAGDON, Principal 


PREPARES FOR CORNELL ~ 


The University Preparatory School 
Boarding and Day Departments 
SUMMER TERM opens JULY 16 for 8 weeks 
FALL TERM for year 1902-1903 opens SEPT. 30 
Eleventh Year. Send for Illustrated Catalogue. 
CHAS. A. STILES, B. S., Ave. E, Ithaca, N.Y. 























(A a LL ARR ean 
s ege 
Peekskill Military Academy 
FPERRSKILL-ON-NUDSON, N. ¥. 

69th Year. Prepares for Col- 
leges and Government Schools. 
- Thorough business course. Re- 
gents’ grade certificate. U. S. 
f Army Officer detailed by War De- 
partment. New and fully equip- 
ped Gymnasium. For tdustrated 

catalogue, apply to 
THE PRINCIPALS 


Notre Dame of Maryland 


College for Women and Preparatory School for Girls. 
‘Teachers Specialists in every department. lecturers 
of national reputation. System of education thorough 
and progressive. Regular and elective courses. Ex- 
tensive grounds. Location unsurpassed. Suburb of 
Baltimore. Spacious buildings, completely equipped. 
Charles Street Avenue, Baltimore, Maryland. 











ATTEND SCHOOL CHEAPER 


| Art, ete. 


by entering through us. We have special arrangements with 
several _— leading Colleges, rding Schools, eo 
Schools, of Medicine, Pharmacy, Law, Busin 

Write for particulars, stating course Rees gee you 
wish to enter, previous educational advantages and first and second 
choice of school. Catalogues of all schools and colleges FREE. 


Ameriean School and College Agency, 1227 Fisher Bidg., Chicago 











We Will Pay 


A GOOD MAN 


well 
in each town in the U. S., to help us secure posi- 
tions for our graduates. ’Need not interfere Avith 
present occupation. We have good people for 
good positions, and will pay liberally for help in 
placing them. 
Commercial Correspondence Schools 
Drawer 196, Rochester, N. Y 











Utica, N. Y., Conservatory of Music 


Edward B. Fleck and Rebert J. Hughes, Directors 
Alfred H. day, 

Unsurpassed advantages offered in the following 
departinents: Vocal, Piano, Organ, Violin, Cornet, 
Elocution, Physical Culture, Languages, etc. Year 
Courses at special rates. Send for Catalogue. Address 

Secretary, Conservatory of Music, Utica, N. Y. 





Ss i Oc 
New Yark Pattoae De: year opens Oct. 





i f 3:30 O68 PM. 
sessions from to 
University (LL.B. after two. years.) 
woaies Classes, sessions 8 to 

Law School |i 10 P. (LL. K. after three 
years.) Graduate Classes 

lead to LL. M. Tuition, $100. For circulars address 
L. J. TOMPKINS, Registrar, Washington 8q., N. Y. City 

. ege 
Kirkwood Military Academy 

Large, beautiful grounds. Numbers limited; instruction indi- 
vidual; moral training of the highest. Prepares for college or 





| business. Twenty-first year begins September 11, 1902 


Send for catalog. (Col. EDWARD A. HAIGHT, Kirkwood, Me. 
patel In Recitals neater crack Bhemneboch xe Pete 


Rock * “adie Boys 


at Wellesley Hills 
MassachuscFfrts 
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GOLD MANUFACTURING 


On the same basis as 


lron Manufacturing 


The Homestake Gold Mine has paid regular monthly dividends for twenty-five years, 


never missing a single month. 
for from $107.00 to $115.00. 


Its stock, which sold for $2.00 a share, is now selling 


The ore averages $4.50 per ton, and is free-milling. With the cyanide process this 
ore pays a profit of about $2.00 per ton on each of the three thousand tons crushed daily. 
The Homestake Mining Company takes its ore from a vast body of vertical formation, 456 
feet wide, which runs through their property. They have enough ore in sight, without, 
opening up new veins, to run the crushing and cyanide plants night and day for 35 years. 





The Oro Hondo Mining Company 


Immediately adjoining the property of the Homestake is the vast 
property owned in clear title by the Oro Hondo Mining Company. Its 
officers and directors are practical mining men, who have earned envi- 
able reputations for their ability and integrity. They watched the 
steady development of the Homestaké and studied the trend of the 
rich ore bodies as they extended beyond this valuable property. Not 
content with their own opinions and those of local experts, they 
brought to Lead City (pronounced Leed City) the most experienced 
mining engineers in the world, in order to obtain their technical knowl- 
edge and advice. After tracing the great ore body of the Homestake 
southeast they quietly bought up claim after claim, until their property 
embraces about one thousand acres, or a vast tract of land one mile 
wide and two miles long. 


Within sixteen hundred feet of the great Ellison Hoist of the 
Homestake, and directly over the ground where the mining experts say 
the main ore body of four hundred and fifty-six feet width is to be 
found, the main shaft is being sunk. This will be a three-compart- 
ment shaft on the Comstock claim. Many of the experts believe the 
ore will be reached within 300 feet of the surface. That this ore body 
is within 800 feet all the engineers agree. The hoist to be erected will 
go to 1500 feet. As soon as this ore is reached, stock selling to-day 
at the opening price of 50 cents per share will be intrinsically worth 
more. The privilege is held of withdrawing this opening price at 
any time. 


The Burlington and Missouri River Railroad passes directly over 
the property, and is within 200 feet of the main shaft. The railroad 
has put in a side track at this point. 

With full knowledge of all economical business methods, and with 
an ore body so extensive that it is practically unlimited, the managers 
of the Oro Hondo Mining Company are simply manufacturers on an 
enormous scale, with a positively certain market for their product. 
Mining on purely scientific principles is the surest business in the 
world. The farmer may have bad crops, the manufacturer over- 
production, the business man depression of trade, but the world always 
buys gold at a fixed price. . 


We earnestly urge that you act at once in buying this stock. 
‘The price to-day is 50 cents a share (par $1.00), but the price will be 
advanced from time to time as conditions justify. The stock we offer 
is full-paid, non-assessable treasury shares, and is sold for the purpose 
to be paid to any 


officer of the Company until the mine is on a dividend-paying basis. 


of developing the property. No salaries are 


The fullest particulars will gladly be furnished to every person inter- 
ested in the property. 

This stock will be listed on the leading mining exchanges. 

We stand back of every statement we make, and particularly 
request that our correspondents ask for specific information on any 
point not perfectly clear. 


References 


First National Bank, Denver, Colorado 


First National Bank, Lead, South Dakota 


Western Bank, Denver, Colorado 
Registrar of Stock: International Trust Company, Denver, Colorado 





Address all communications and make all checks payable to 


WILLIAM A. MEARS & CO., Fiscal Agents 


BROAD EXCHANGE BUILDING, NEW YORK CITY 


Land Title Building, Philadelphia, Pa. 


1001 Union Trust Building, Cincinnati, Ohio 
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~ PORTSMEN have waited patiently for the return of 
\/ the hunting season which is now again with us. 
No doubt you have decided where to go, but have you a 
reliable. FIREARM to carry with you? We manufac- 
ture a large and varied line, and have 
RIFLES _ from $3.00 to $150.00 
PISTOLS “ 2.50to 50.00 


SHOTGUNS “ 7.50 to 25.00 


To increase the interest in rifle shooting among young 
people we have a 


$1000.00 Rifle Contest 


and will distribute 100 CASH PRIZES for the best 
targets made with our RIFLES before October 31. 
Send 10 cents in stamps, state calibre of your rifle and 
we will mail 12 official targets. 


Sporting goods dealers handle our FIREARMS. Insist upon 
having a STEVENS and don’t accept a substitute, If the 
dealer won’t supply you send to us and we will ship direct 
(express paid) upon receipt of price. 
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FRE Our new illustrated catalogue with lithographed cover 
in colors is full of valuable information for those who | 


| are interested in shooting. Will mail a copy to any address. 


J. STEVENS ARMS AND TOOL COMPANY 
No. 165 Main St. 
Chicopee Falls, Mass. 





